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4 KOHALA OP HAWAII. 

Head, to the east, to Pearl Harbor, on the west, there is 
such a panorama of exquisite beauty spread out before 
the observer as entrances newcomers and gives a never- 
ceasing delight to those who have seen it before. 

The short twilight of the tropics was fading over Hono- 
lulu, but this evening tlie Punch Bowl appeared to be 
deserted, no doubt because the black cloud banners that 
threatened one of those brief but violent storms peculiar 
to these islands streamed out from Diamond Head and 
veiled the Pali's bloody cliff. The pulsating glow of sheet 
lightning illuminated these clouds, and a hoarse grum- 
bling came down from the mountains to the garden- 
embowered city by the sea. 

From the jungle of lantana, that clothes the Punch 
Bowl from base to crest, two young men, with a back- 
ward glance to make sure their horses were secure, 
walked out to the circular protecting wall around the 
summit. That they were men of nerve, or so familiar 
with the scene that they had a contempt for its dangers, 
was shown by the fact that they sat down on the wall, 
nor seemed to give thought to the fact that a stone, loos- 
ened by one as he adjusted himself to the place, plunged 
down for eight hundred feet of nearly precipitous de- 
scent. 

Both these young men were dressed after the fashion of 
horsemen in Hyde Park, the Bois de Boulogne or Cen- 
tral Park. One was short, stout, blue-eyed, and had the 
florid face and thick neck which are usually found as- 
sociated with men who know no enjoyment beyond those 
of the senses. Yet there was a set to the jaws, an ex- 
pression about the chin and a certain firmness in his bear- 
ing that denoted force and had in it the suggestion of a 
military training. 
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Tlie other man, although not above medium height, 
looked taller, because of hi^ slender, erect figure and 
a certaiv easy, tigerish grace in his movements that in- 
dicated a rare union of strength and activity. The long 
black hair, the well-cut, olive features, the gleaming 
white teeth, and the dark eyes, that seemed to glow 
as if with an internal light, told that the man, whose 
age could not have been more than five-and-twenty, was 
a native, but a native of liigher type and finer fiber than 
the average people of his race. 

One by one, from amid the groves of palm and crimson 
hybiscus, the lights in Honolulu became visible, and tlie 

« 

breakers that had seemed, as the man advanced to the wall, 
like rising and fading lines of snow on the shore became 
banks of liquid fire — never seen outside the tr(^ics — 
banks tliat glowed with a strange, green, phosphorescent 
light, suggestive of cold rather than heat, like the flash- 
ing of the aurora borealis on an arctic wintry night. 

That these men had not come up to view the scenery 
was shown by the fact that they did not look at it, but 
sat on the wall for some minutes without speaking, each 
appearing to be wrapped in his own thoughts and in the 
contemplation of the other's face. 

Captain Paul Featherstone, the white man, was the 
first to break the silence. Speaking in accents that un 
mistakably bespoke his English nationality, and that in- 
dicated association with cultured people if not culture 
itself, he said : 

"Kohala, I agree with you that the time is ripe for 
action. Since we first met, when you were studying in 
Paris two years ago, my faith in your claims to the 
tlirone of Hawaii and my appreciation of your fitness 
for the position have grown stronger and stronger. But 
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I would be a fool and not your friend if I closed my 
eyes to the difficulties that i)OHGt you — that beset us — for 
I have linked my fate with yours. Now that we are on 
the ground, we find a queen on the throne, whom your 
countrymen regard as legitimate, and with Americans 
among her advisera ; but she is too blind to see that they 
are planning to depose her and to make Hawaii a part 
of their overgrown republic.*' 

Kohala, the young Hawaiian, tossed over the battle^ 
ment a fragment of rock with which he had been toy- 
ing and reflponded in tones that indicated impatience. 

''I still think, Captain Featlierstone, tliat you continue 
to misunderstand me." 

*'In what way?" asked the captain, in surprise. 

"In' this way: Have I not proven clearly to you and 
to other friends that I, as the known, though as yet 
unrecognized, only male descendant of the great King 
Kamehameha, am the rightful sovereign of Hawaii?" 

"Unmistakably," replied the captain, in a voice that 
showed he considered this settled beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 

"And have I not also told you and other friends that 
I)or8onally I cared nothing for the throne, that indeed 
I was not a believer in the divine right or any other 
right of kings, that I was and am at heart a republi- 
can?" said Kohala, in a voice raised above the previous 
key, but which only served the more to bring out its 
melody fand to show that he loved to dwell on vowel 
sounds, but had no fondness for the harsher consonants 
that distinguish our Northern speech. 

"Surely, you have told me all that," replied the cap- 
tain, "and, as your friend, I have not hesitated to oppose 
your views. I am an Englishman, and so believe in kings, 
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and queens, too, and so do not believe in the license of 
republics, such as we see in that overgrown monster to 
the east, through which you and I recently traveled." 

"Captain Featherstone," said Kohala, in graver accents 
and with his fine, expressive face upraised to the lowering 
clouds, *'I must still cling to my opinion about kings/' 
**And give up your claims to the throne?" 
"A man is not fit to be a king whom his people, if 
left free to choose, woukl not select for a ruler. I have 
traveled through many lands, and my heart has bled at 
the vice, the poverty and the degradation that seem 
inseparable from civilization where kings rule, and to 
dOme extent in modern republics; but it is from this 
that I would save the remnan]; of my race. A century 
ago we numbered nearly half a million ; to-day we are 
barely forty thousand. We have had kings and queens 
in Hawaii since and before the time of Cook's unfortu- 
nate discovery. Yet the work of civilization, of your 
civilization (?) goes on. The missionary is here, but so is 
the liquor seller ; and the adventurer who has seized on 
our most beautiful valleys, and forced into the volcanic 
hills the natives who will not work in his sugar and 
coffee fields. I believe that the God of the white man 
is the Qod of the Hawaiian, and that He never meant 
that we should be destroyed, and that a race that wor- 
ships only wealth and the power it represents should 
send us to the grave and erect their palaces where we 
were once so happy. I want to arouse the people to a 
sense of their duty. I want to show them that a de- 
scendant of the great king who united tliem is ready 
to lead them in the assertion of their rights, and that 
he is willing to die for them, if his death will accomplish 
l}ie purpose that is so near and so dear to his heart. 
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and that fllla him and thrillB him, whether sleeping or 
waking." 

''All this is noble," said the Englishman, "but is it 
practical?" 

"Whatever is right must be made practical," replied 
Kohala, with spirit. 

"True; still we must take things as they are and not 
as we would have them." Then with a forced laugh 
that indicated his feelings and character more than any- 
thing he said. Captain Featherstone added: "We live in 
a practical age — an age of selfishness, when dreamers 
are laughed at or forced to the wall. My coimtry, Eng- 
land, has flourished because she realizes that material 
prosperity is the only foundation of success. If you see 
fit to adopt her methods, as I have told you before, you 
will find her a friend. She can place you on the throne 
and keep you on it, but it will be necessary for you to 
follow her instructions — " 

"And to be her tool—her slave?" broke in Kohala. 

"No; to be her ally and her friend. Republics may 
foster slaves ; it is England's boast that every man breath- 
ing the air protected by her flag is a free man. But a 
storm threatens, let us be getting back. And then, I 
think the queen will be disappointed if you are not at 
the ball to-night. " 

"She would rather see me there dead than alive," 
said Kohala, and, as he arose from the wall, another 
stone was loosened and went thimdering into the valley 
in the direction of Honolulu. 

"And the beautiful widow, Mrs. Holmes. Don't you 
think she will miss you if you are absent from the palace 
to-night?" laughed the Englishman, as they turned in 
the direction of the horses. 
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'* Would the sun miss one of the smaller planets that 
circle about it, seen only by its light? No; I might 
miss the face of the fair Englishwoman from the scene, 
but amid so many admirers, men of her own race. Mar- 
guerite Holmes could hardly be aware that Kohala, the 
Kanaka pretender, was present or absent." 

This was said with some bitterness, yet there was that 
in the young princess accents, and particularly in the 
caressing way in which he pronounced the lady's name, 
that told he did not regard her as an ordinary mortal. 

By the time tlie two men were in the saddle the storm 
that had been gathering about the mountains to the 
north burst upon the Punch Bowl and shut out the 
myriad electric lamps that had been glowing with a 
cold white light in the direction of Honolulu. 

The winding road from the crest of the hill was un- 
obstructed and of easy descent, and the horses were eager 
to be back in their stalls, so the riders gave them free 
rein, and flew down to the line at a gallop, which was 
maintained till they swept into grounds illuminated by 
lamps £....: the light coming through the windows of 
a broad, low building, about which ran a wide piazza, 
such as is peculiar to the better class of houses in Hono- 
lulu. 

As the riders dismounted two native men appeared to 
take the horses, and the salaams and salutations of love 
and respect with which they greeted Kohala showed tliat 
he had at least two strong adherents in the capital of 
Hav^aii. 
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riTArTER n. 



THE BALL AT TIIK TALACE. 



Hkt amid fjrovofi of palmw and Hurroiinded by pnrUirres 
of cvfr-blooininK flowurH, tlio natiDnal palace at Hono- 
lulu, with it« »tat<'ly arohlteoturo and its indioationH of 
roflned tawto and exqiiiHito luxury, prtiRontM a ploarting 
pioturn when wet^n under tho blazo of the midday nun. 
At nil hotivH a nativo pnldior. in a whiti^ uniform, paces 
on K^Jft^'d bofor<i tlu^ cataract of marble HtepH loading up 
to tiio grand entrance hall, and this adds to the air of 
ex(^hiHiv(^n('KS that seems to bar the structure from the 
outside world, ns a great wall might not do. 

I)ut beautiful and inviting though the palace* is in the 
goUh^n sunlight, it becomes doiddy so at night, when 
(.^ueen Lilitiokalini (pronotmcHMl Lily-wak-a-lee-nee) given 
a fete champetre, a band conci^rt or a ball. On such 
occ^asions the palace is all aglow with light, and the 
great doors and windows are ojiemHl to permit it to 
pour out in soft golden streams. The cunning of the 
Chinese gardeners is invoked, and a wonderful trans- 
formation is elTect-ed. Tiny fairy-lamps are concealed 
so skillfully among the llower-banks that each blossom 
seisms to glow with it4t own light. Like luminous fruit, 
colored lanifis flnsh amid the graceful fronds of the 
towering palms, nn<l arches of colored lights span the 
winding walks, and festoons of lights, like vines of 
iridescent flame, link the trees and da/.zle the sight of 
the behold(«r. 

Deldnd a screen of flowering cacti and plumelike 
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ferns the Queen's band is concealed on these festive 
occasious. but this serves but to increase tbe effect of 
the music that nils the palace liaiU. and sets tlie liglit 
feet of the pleasure-seekers a-moving. and forces the walk 
of the promenaders into a dancing measure, till even t]:e 
most prosaic feels that he has left the harsh, materialistic 
world behind liim and is transported to fairyland. 

Newcomer^ to ii^v%-aii. who had been honored by an 
invitation to the Queen *s ball to-night, feared tiiat the 
storm that burst on the citv after sunset would interfere 
with the attendance, or at least with the pleasure ot tlie 
occasion : but tiie older residents, who knew how brief 
these storms were, laughed at their fears, and declared 
that the rain would add to the attractiveness of the ball, 
by laying the dust and cooling the air ; and they were 
right- 
By nine o'clock that evening the sky was as clear as 
if it had never Hoated a raincioud. The moon and the 
larger stars shone down with a brilliancy unknown in 
higher latitudes; and from over the coral barrier reef 
there came the droning sound of the breakers, lulling 
the city to sleep. But to the gay throngs in and aboui 
tbe palace the night would l)e all too short, nor would 
the morning be welcome that brought repose. 

From long lines of carriages, ladies and gentlemen in 
evening dress, and of all nationalities, descended and 
poured up the great stairs to the apartments wheni- 
attendants took charge of tlieir wraps, then came down 
to the drawing-room to pay their respects to the Queen. 
irhp. surrounded by her maids <^ honor, received them 
with graciousness and dignity, some of which was nat- 
ural, t^ut much more of which was assumed. 

The Queen's dazzling evening dress served to make 
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more pronounced tho more than becoming plumpness 
of her figure, while it intensified the darkness of her 
complexion. The full, Honsuous lips and a certain in- 
describable coquetry in her manner, which was par- 
ticularly perceptible when she was talking to gentlemen, 
told that fifty-two years, while they might have,left sil- 
ver streaks in the regal dowager's hair, had not weak- 
ened her opinion of her powers to captivate. 

Queen Liliuokalaui's maids of honor on this occasion 
were, with two exceptions, Hawaiians. With more 
adroitness, or less faith in her own simple but anti- 
quated charms, the Queen miglit have selected young 
women whoso beauty was less pronounced ; but she hod 
not done so. The exquisite olive faces, framed in masses 
of dark hair, rendered blacker and more luminous by in- 
tertwined crimson blossoms, tho finely molded arms 
and busts and the lithe, graceful forms of tho Hawaiian 
maids of honor were well calculated to withdraw from 
Her Majesty the admiring glances of the uniformed 
officers and foreign representatives who attended the 
ball. 

It has been said that two of the maids of honor, though 
their position as such was only for this evening, were not 
natives. One of these was a beautiful American girl, 
Alice Ellis, the daughter of one of the richest sugar 
planters on tho island, and the other was an English- 
woman, who at the first glance did not seem to lie a 
person who could attract much attention ; this was 
"Mrs. Marguerite Holmes," as her cards indit^ated. 

Mrs. Marguerite Holmes had been in Honolulu less 
than a year. Hho had left England for California some 
eighteen mimths before this, in the hojio of restoring the 
health of her husband, Professor Holmes, who, it wa« 
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said, contracted, from overs tudy at Oxford, the disease 
which sent him to the grave before he had been a month 
at Los Angeles. When, soon after her husband's death, 
Mrs. Holmes came to Hawaii, and said it was for her 
health, no one was inclined to dispute Her, for she was 
frail to emaciation, and she had such an innocent, girl- 
ish expression and was so unworldly as to call for the 
protection of strong men, and, at first, for the sympathy 
of her own sex. 

If Mrs. Holmes's most ardent admirer — and it will be 
seen that she had many such — were asked if she were 
beautiful the unhesitating answer would be "No." If 
asked if she were pretty, the answer would be varied 
and qualified ; but. if asked if she were attractive, and 
particularly to men who imagined they had reached 
years of discretion, it would be generally conceded that 
she was decidedly so. But as she was neither intellect 
ual nor accomplished, though unmistakably well bred, 
her most ardent advocate — and she needed such — ^would 
be at a loss to tell in what she excelled or why he was 
drawn so irresistibly to her. 

Mrs. Holmes was of medium height, and so slende\' 
as to seem angular in contrast with the superbly formed 
women about her. Her neck was thin, but this, like 
every other physical defect, was concealed by the skill 
of her comparatively plain yet perfectly arranged attire. 
Her finely formed head was covered by a coil of silky, 
gold-bronze hair, that glistened with a rich metallic 
sheen under the lights. Over the forehead the wavy 
fringe looked very much darker and suggested to the 
trained eye the ravages of the curling-iron. The fore- 
head was low, but fairly broad and full over the temples. 
The eyebrows were uausually thick, meeting over a by 
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no inotiti8 classic nuMC, und. they looked black in contruat 
with tho liuir. The eyes, long-hished and gray, oiul with 
an expresnion that momentarily changed fi*oni girlii*!! 
coyncHH to skilled cotinetry, were the I'edeeming f oat are 
of the face. TIr» complexion was pale, the moutli almost 
childish in lt8 pouting uncertainty, and the chin far 
from indicating strength. Yet. taken oh a whole, and 
particularly when animated. Mi'h. Hi)lme^ looked like 
an innocent, captivating girl of nineteen, though nhe 
confes?*ed to being twiaity-six. 

This was the woman about wjioni all Honolulu was* 
now talking, some in unmistakable laudation and olheri4 
in doubt and denunciation quite as positive. To some 
she wiusn gentle, guileless, charming woman, who needed 
protecti(»n and sym])athy : to others she was a heartless, 
designing adventurer, if. indeed, she were not something 
fnr worse. 

The crnsli of visitors liad been received by tlu» <jueen, 
aiui she waw about to withdraw, when the nanu's of 
Koliala and C'aptain Paid Feath(n*stone were announced. 
Barely bowing to the EngliKhnian, who at once drew Mrs. 
Holmw to om* side and entered into* earnest conversa- 
tion with her. the (<,>ueen gave her young oountrynuin 
her band, which he did not kiss, as the othei*s had done, 
and said in good i'.nglish : 

"I feared, my cousin, that yon woidd not honor us to- 
niglitV 

"I was caugld in the storm." be sahl, "but 1 am too 
good a Hawaiian not to regard as a command the Invi- 
tation of our (^uren.'" 

" I might, inch'cd. believe your presence a oonipli.itent 
and an indication of your loyalty dhl I not fear thai 
another and a more powerful attraction than m>'self 
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brought you to the palace to-night.*' Here the Queen 
smiled and inclined her head toward Mrs. Holmes ; then 
before the young man could recover from his evident 
confusion and reply, she added : "But as we can talk 
again this evening, I shall not detain you.' I fully appre- 
.ciate your eagerness to be with another." 

With this sally Her Majesty waved her hand, and, fol- 
lowed by nearly all her maids, left the drawing-room. 

One of the girls, who remained back, was a Hawaiian 
of not more than seventeen. She was a lithe, beautiful 
girl, with a face as perfect as ever sculptor's chisel 
formed, and eyes such as never a painter transferred to 
canvas. Tliis girl was Leila, daughter of Keona, a re- 
nowned prince or chief of the great fire island of Hawaii, 
to the southeast of Oahu, on which Honoliilu is situated. 

As Kohala moved in the direction of Mrs. Holmes he 
felt a light touch on his arm, and turning, with the quick 
start of one rudely aroused from a dream, he saw the 
beautiful Leila standing with drooping head beside him. 

Taking her hand, after a pause, like one obeying a 
second impulse, Kohala said : 

"Leila, I did not expect to see you here. When did 
you leave your father, and how did you leave him?" 

**I left him well, two days ago," she repb'ed. Then in 
a voice sunk to a flutelike whisper: "I bear you a mes- 
sage from my father, Kohala, and must see you to- 
night." 

**I shall find you within the hour," was his response. 

Leila followed in the direction the Queen had taken, 
bat Kohala did not see that as she passed out her left 
hand was pressed to her heart, as if to still a pain. 

The instant Captain Featherstone saw the young Ha- 
waiian approaching h**' turned to Mrs. Holmes, gave her 
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a meaning glance and then moved off toward the 
dancers. 

Kohala was evidently oonfuaed, and hesitated for a 
second as he held Mis. Holmes's ungloved hand, but 
with grace and tact, and one of tliose arch smiles that 
were the strongest weapons in her armory, she said : 

"I liave been standing here looking for you all evening, 
Kohala, and now that you have rested my heart by com- 
ing I want you to take me to a place where I can rest 
my feet and we can talk without being disturbed." 

'*When you so well express my wishes," he said, witli 
a pleased smile and a blush that lighted up his olive face, 
"there is no need for me to talk; indeed, I never can 
talk when you are near me. At such times I am quite 
content and happy in looking and watching." 

''And in coining princely compliments," she said, 
with the slightest additional pressure on the arm she 
had taken and a glance through those wonderful long 
lashes that would have been potent with a more ex- 
perienced man than Kohala. 

The Queen's enemies, and there were many such, 
wondered why he had taken such a fancy to the young 
English widow, and some tliought they saw in it an in- 
dication of England's secret diplomacy; while still 
others shrugged their shoulders and whispered the old 
adage: * 'Birds of feather flock together." And now as 
Koliala made his way to the gardens, evidently uncon- 
scious of everything but the slender, girlish figure by 
his side, men and women of both parties and all parties 
looked after them, and there were meaning nods and 
winks; and one lady, speaking with a decided New 
England accent, said to her escort : 

"Woll. she has a fin** «felection of sweethearts. To my 
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certain knowledge she is leading an old Mormon priest 
who lives near here to believe she is in love with him ; 
and one of her greatest adiiiirers, a young fellow who 
felt he must wear good clothes to stand well with her, 
was arrested a few days since for forgery. Old or 
young, black or white, she doesn't seem to care so that 
he's a man easily led and ready to be fooled. Bah ! I 
loathe women of that class; they fester scandal and 
breed divorces!" 

At the further end of the grounds from the palace there 
was and is a little summer-house, where at times the 
Queen retires when she wishes to be undisturbed. To- 
night, with the moonlight sifting through the tangle of 
vines and falling on the broad rustic seat, it was an 
ideal place for lovers. 

To this place Kohala escorted Mrs. Holmes, and when 
they were seated he stiU retained her hand. It was 
steady and cool, and his trembled and was feverish. 

*'Ah, with you by my side, Kohala," she said, with 
a touch on his arm that thrilled him, ''this is far more 
delightful than the crowd, of which I hav^ a horror, or 
the dancing, for which I never care — unless I can select 
my own partner, and as yet the world has not advanced 
enough to give us poor women that privilege." 

"The world will soon be advanced enough," said 
Kohala, "to give to every human being every right 
that Gk)d intended that his children should enjoy — " 

"Oh, now you are going to talk about liberty, and 
all that; things that I do not understand," she said, 
poutingly. 

".No," he responded, "to-night I am going to talk of 
something that you, more than any woman I ever met, 
should imderstand per'*ictly." 
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"Oh, Kohala, you frighten me !" she said, as she drew 
nearer to him in her winning, childlike fashion, and 
chnig to his arm as if to be protected from himself. 
Then, as if reassured by the contact: "But go on, and 
tell me what this subject is.'* 

"It is love !" he said, and he bent over her till she must 
have felt his hot breath on her cheek. 

"Love?" she repeated, questioiiingly. 

"Yes. love; my love ! But why should I tell you tliat 
of whicli your own heart must have convinced you. 
Marguerite?" 

"Do not call me *Mai*guerite' ; those who like me call 
me Flossy," she said. 

"Flossy let it be! Flossy, you know how I love you! 
You know that I have one great i>urp08e in life, a pur- 
pose for which I would give my life! Y^et you are 
nearer and dearer than that. Now give me the answer 
for whicli my heart has hungered since first we met !" 

His arms were about her, and she made a faint effort 
to avoid the torrent of kisses which he rained on her 
face, that wa3 never for an instant averted. 

At length, though it may have been because of a rustle 
in the vines near by, he released her, and gasped : 

"Now give me my answer ! Do you love me?" 

"I love you as I never loved man before," she replied. 

"And you will be my wife? my queen?" 

"Do not ask me that now. You must have patience. 
Wait, Kohala, wait till I have had time to think. No, 
not now!" she said, for she had risen to her feet and 
he was trying to draw her down to his side. "Let lis 
go back to the palace. I — I am afraid we are watched !'* 

She had no fear of their beinic watched, nor did she 
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6uspe«t it, as on his arm she returned to the palace, yet 
such was the case. 

It was not to play the spy, but to ease the anguish at 
her own heart that Leila stole away from her friends 
in the palace and sought the seclusion of the garden. 
She was about to enter the summer-house when the 
low murmur of voices told her it was occupied. Before 
she could retrace her steps, Kohala and Marguerite 
Holmes came outi and as they disappeared in the di- 
rection of the palace the beautiful girl clung to the 
arbor for support and sobbed: 

"Oh, she is heartless, and her plaything is the most 
precious thing in life to me f 



CHAPTER III. 



THE CONSPIRATORS. 



"How DOES she live ?* * was a question which people skep- 
tical as to Mrs. Holmes often asked each other. The 
answer was usually an arching of the eyebrows or a 
shrug of the shoulders. This question applied to the 
lady's resources and not to the manner of her living. 
It was well known that with a maid, brought with her 
from England — this "maid," as her mistress called her, 
"was a taciturn woman of five-and-forty — Mrs. Holmes 
lived in the one-half of a large furnished cottage, rented 
from a respectable couple who had more room than they 
needed. 

As Mrs. Holmes neither borrowed nor ran into debt 
her enemies were disappointed, for from their first dis- 
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like they had prophesied that she would do both before 
long, and that she would skip away on some steamer, 
when »he was quite ready, and leave her creditors to 
curse their credulity. 

It was the morning following the Queen's ball, and 
those who had attended, and whose duties did not call 
them up. were asleep. Mrs. Holmes, dressed in a loose 
red wrapper of some soft material that gave by its re- 
ilection a becoming glow to her usually pale cheeks, 
had liad her breakfast by nine o'clock and was out in 
the garden attending the flowers, in her great love for 
which there certainly was no affectation. Suddenly, she 
came upon a lame kitten under the bushes, and though 
she had never seen it before, with a cry of mingled pain 
and sympathy she caught the little creature up, pressed 
it to her breast and ran into her own bedroom, which 
opened by swinging windows on the piazza. 

"Clem !" she called out— 'Clem' was the name by which 
slie addressed the maid — "run across to Dr. Wallace and 
tell him I want him at once !" 

Without a word the maid ran out, and Mrs. Holmes 
was making the kitten comfortable on a pillow when 
a gray-headed man of sixty, with an unmistakable medi- 
cal expression, came in. He found Mi's. Holmes actually 
crying over the kitten. 

"Ah," he said, as he recognized the object of her so- 
licitude, "I feared it was yourself, but I see it is my 
kitten." 

"^hen there is all the more reason I should be kind 
to it, and that you should cure it," she said, drying her 
eyes with one hand and laying the other on his arm. 

The doctor was a widower, but the expression in his 
eyes, as he turned to th« woman, told that his remaining 
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so would depend enitrely on her. He told her the kitten 
would soon .be all right, adding, as he held her hand be- 
fore leaving : 

"If it should keep ill it will give me a good profes- 
sional excuse for calling." 

She looked at him in a way that said plainer than 
words: **I shall always be rejoiced to see you." 

"They may slander that little widow as they please," 
said Dr. Wallace to a friend, to whom he related this 
incident shortly afterward, "but a woman with such a 
heart and such childlike ways must be an ange]." 

The doctor had been gone but a few minutes when 
Clem came into the chamber where her mistress was 
still fondling the cat and said that Captain Feather- 
stone wished to -see her in the parlor. 

Mrs.. Holmes hastily arranged her hair b afore a mirror/ 
fastened a blue blossom in the high collar of her wrapper 
and went to see her guest. She gave the captain the 
same sweet smile she had given the doctor, and her re- 
ception was made more pronounced by her extending to 
him both hands ; and, not to be outdone, he raised the 
hands to his lips and kissed them alternately. 

"You have a wonderful constitution," he said, admir- 
ingly. "I feared you would be very weary after last 
night's carouse, but you are as fresh as a daisy. Now 
sit down, Marguerite — ^beg pardon. Flossy — and tell me 
the situation." And the captain placed a chair for her 
and sat down facing her. 

"There is not much to tell at present/' she said, with 
her eyes cast down in a pretty, demure ^ way on her 
thin, interlocked fingers. "He wants me to marry him, 
and if I agreed to do that, I am certain he could be made 
to relinquish his republican notions." 
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'Ami why can't y(m u^t^/f Mln4 ymi, 1 d^m'i wiy 
ih;it fim Mh>»ll M firry UitUf ihni I r^mkl «mH ^ia»/l $ htti 
Wit mti.^t hit fi^fU^ Uf U^fift UUth Thi» U ihe. nitu^mt '. Tlwr 
rmtiv^ tm i\%^*. iA\%m \»\^niU, n>t%A n\m%y ium^^ iwii4^'i^ hi^ hn 
i\u* riffhiftii Ut*ir Uf thi< ihromt fd iiuwfiii, «ftiJ iUf*y »f« 
nmtiy io iUtifimt Um? iltutitn, if KfAmhi rnitumtutm UUu' 
tmif, With Mi* ytnttij/^ %tmn tm iht^ ihnmitt Rn^l^n/l iti$n 
iiffmSnnUi ihf*^t {$^hituU Mit\ i\ut Xnuk^tm wiW \m Snt^U^u 
ui ihi*if ifwti fi^UfUf'4 ifff if i\w- mWwnmUffi Kij4fal» tht 
tiffi ifWd Hut <^t4iwm ihft AuutrU'.»tm will, tmd imt*4t i\u*y 
\i(AM, i\u4r rt»(c *w?r^ mu\ ftnntmtt^t a pnfUtijUjrAUf i\u*y 
will Ut iti *c(mir*Af »tui i\uty will Ui*itp it Hw4s^m nwutt^ 
a f(>nwu* Uf m, %iftr4iUfrif4», ti tuUtrt^ Mui a Uimut in iUmr 
ol^i V,tv4tfi,tuU i know it U ii/H iu ytfitr itnUtrti Uf p\»y a 
ffiiM' iturif ifui for iivt pntmttti yim tnw^i \m un w^r uuf\ 
iufUi yffur ptfWitr ovi'T KftUftin/* 

'I1w?f<^ wm tfvifUmiiy a }fi*rfi*iti utuUfrptUiwlinf^ U^wtn^t 
th^j«« two '4 fi^trUiiniy ih/r aftiti^in ifi'ii*ti^f*4i mt, $itt lm4 
faith in Mart^itfrritM WAuu*^, fmit tt>*^ ftff 4i/l »ny mart 
wiuf itHUtfi wit^iin nrfuth fff Iwrr rtfim%rktt\fUt inffnmutti, 

WhiU? C'a|;iain Vmiiiittr^UtUft wfm thrw wftrkintf ^f^ 
Kn^i^UintW #rft/l%— ar»4 hi^ ftwn-Aty nr^n^^ hin atmniry' 
w(/tn»n Uf ntiftin htrr b/4/l ifH a trtHn h*t n^tfAnU^l a« **n 
giJ^l^^i <w^va^^^'' a nnirtif^rr uf Amfrri^^an rt^mt*nUiii^^ 
nutr('h$inU nntX pismUtrn wimt U4fUiinf( what ihtty c^all 
a "/aiwrfi* ", i« a^^iar^M rffifitt iff ihi' Hawaiian }UfU*h 

Suumn; iiun^ AnutriitHttn witrtt iwit (4 th#^ iiu^i*n*fi 
imiAnHf nuftt wiuf ^tsul iftrfftr inUmtuU tm Um^ i^lart^S^^ 
Uii wh(f hful Wifti thit itttmity tff Wtr MaJ^-^ty by i\Mr 
r^ftiUlifiMt in»nmtr^ and ihftir if^t^nfftiiitm to what thi*y 
r^y \trit\fiMy r^ar^Jir^I a« \u*r arMirary aii4 nwAmnii' 
inih ft%t%\ mt*i\utfU, 

ffw *ft \Ui*M* i^i'UiU'tii**tt iuui iuni unmfunc^l thalth<» 
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Queen, in defiance of established law, was about to 
promulgate a new constitution, which, if carried into 
effect, would make American property, which repre- 
sented eighty per cent, of all the wealth in Hawaii, 
practically valueless and render the islands unsafe as 
the abode of any but a native. 

*'If we do not interfere to stop this," said one of the 
ministers, "the English will ; and once England gets her 
hands on Hawaii she will not be in a hurry to relin- 
quish her grasp. ' ' 

Colonel Ellis, a rich planter from the island of Hawaii, 
and a man whose bearing and manners showed that his 
military title was not assumed, rose and said in a low- 
voiced, deliberate way, that was more effective than a 
vociferous address : 

"The natives of Hawaii are as weary of their Queen 
as ourselves. Yet, they are a proud people and will 
never be content to have a white man at the head of 
their affairs, though: white men direct them now. I 
think I see a way to getting rid of the Queen and at the 
same time placing, as an elected president, a man in the 
chair who is the rightful heir to the throne, and withal 
a native, and a young man of ability. When he was a 
lad, after the manner of these people, particularly the^ 
families of chiefs, he was espoused to Leila, daughter of 
the Chief Keona of Hawaii. If we could bring this mar- 
riage about at once, and Kohala, whose heart is wrapped 
up in the Interests of his people, will agree to it, I am 
sure we can satisfy the natives and have a man in* 
power who, while doing injustice to none, will co- 
operate with us for the good of all. Indeed, he told me, 
soon after his return, that under proper conditions he 
would favor annexation to the States, or such a pro- 
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tectorate tin would iakts ilumti UleLmU imovf/r on* of 
the ruiich of thene avaricious Kuroi>c«an natioiM, /uiw ;^> 
ea^cT to [fijmnHH tliem," 

"Colonel Ellw/' nald Mr. Owor^e Kin|<, a K**"tU?i;Mtn 
interifMt<*d in the lunil>«;r trad<.* \Hitw(*tin Ilomdulu and 
Pugot'H Hound, 'iiavH you heen watching thii* youtig 
Kohala of hite?" 

"llmvenot," wan the reply ; "but I am quit^i^ t^ure luf 
in doing nothing titat in not right," 

"I HU\fiH)n*i/' laughed Mr, Kiftg, "tliat non&of uh wouhJ 
call anything ho natural ax falling iv love, wrong?" 

The company lauglu^d, and, t/} a man, naid: "Of €tfmrM 
not," 

"But with whom lian Kohala faU<m in lovisT* aMkad 
Colonel Kllix, 

"I am told on good authority tliat \ui in imtt ol the 
moHt flevott^d admirerH of thb Kngliidiwotnan, Hn, 
HoluiifM," tiaid Mr, King, 

"Mr», l£olm<f«!" re|x*aU;d Coh>fiirl Klli««, 

"Tlum you luive not h<^rd of li«ry That prove* tliat 
you have Ixten away from Honolulu, H\u* in a young 
widow, neither rich, talent<*<J nor |>arti/mlarly prcfioH' 
Hc*HMing, if you coim; U} anHXy/A* lu^r, who lia« lialf tXtt* 
men in love with lii^r, and tlie otlii^r lialf, with about all 
i\ut women, detuiuncing her. Among tlu* womi^n, liow' 
ever, i» not Her Majesty, for y <h, Holn^eM, with lw*r 
|ie/;uHarly iriMirtuating wayn, haM ma^l<^ \u*rmi\t a ttH' 
quent, anil tK> a wehfonu^ viidt^^r at the jmlaca* Wliy, 
laxt night, I lu^rd iU*r Majesty Joking tli' Jttl« widow 
al>'>ut Koliala, and the litthf wUlow purred in httr kit^ 
teninh v/ay, and lo^iked pl<*a«^l," 

"f ¥*H* it!" wii/l Colomd Kllin, with unusual eneru^y, 
"Thi. '^iUH*n wan^* KoliaLa Ut marry a wliile wonuai^ 
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That act would kill him with the natives and she 
knows it. But, surely, the young man is not infatu- 
ated with this unknown person?" 
"But he is," persisted Mr. King and others. 
•"Then," said the colonel, "we must act to prevent 
such an alliance. Either Kohala must give up this 
woman, or, better still, she must be forced to leave 
Honolulu."' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE queen's proposition. 

Outside the door of the room in the Hawaiian Hotel, 
where the Americans were assembled, there was sta- 
tioned a guard to prevent intrusion, and every man who 
passed this guard did so by virtue of a pass-word. 

During the meeting, fully twenty men were admitted 
in this way, mostly Americans, but there were not a 
few Grerman and French merchants among the com- 
pany,, who frankly confessed that they would prefer 
that Hawaii should belong to their own countries, but 
who, as this was not feasible, were determined that 
England should not add these beautiful islands to her 
vast Polynesian possessions. 

These foreigners, if such tliey can be called, strongly 
advocated forcing tlie Queen from the throne, and then 
asking Captain "SViltze, of the United States warship 
Boston, for American protection, until such times as 
the leading citizens should decide on a permanent form 
of government. 

In anticipation of just such a movement. Colonel 
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Ellis had drawn up, before coiiiiug to the meeting, a 
Bcheme of organization that would insure protection 
until a convention representative of all interests should 
decide on annexation to Uie United States, or to form 
an independent republic under the protection of that 
country. 

••Before proceeding further, gentlemen," said Colonel 
Ellis, as he rose witli his written scheme in his hand, 
'•I propose, for present secrecy and future success, that 
we, who are here assembled, subscribe to a pledge in 
which we sliall bind ourselves to keep our o^ra council, 
and to work witliout ceasing imtil our purpose is ao* 
complislied. Does this meet with your approval?" 

"Ay ! Ay ! Ay I" burst from every man in the room. 

••Then let every man rise, lift his right hand, give his 
own name, then rei>eat after me." 

Every man rone and raised his right liand, and the 
expression on the strong, bearded faces showed that they 
did not regard tliis act as a theatrical ceremony. 

••I, Norman Ellis." 

Every man solemnly repeated his own name. 

"Of my own free will and accord.** 

••Of my own free will and accord." 

••And in the presence of Almighty God and these vdt" 
noHHOH, do solemnly swear that I will never divulge, to 
one not authorized to receive the same, the names, acts 
or purposes of this, the Patriotic Council of Hawaii 
And, believing that our liberties, if not our property and 
lives, are threatened by tlio arbitrary, unconstitutional 
and barbarous conduct of tlie Queen, I hereby solemnly 
ple<lge myself to use all my best efforts to depose her, 
by mild means If possible, but by force if need be. And 
I further promise an«l swear tliat I will freely and 
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promptly obey the orders of the Ck>uncil; without re- 
gard to my own loss of money or time, and that I will 
do all in my power to protect the rights of the weakest 
and humblest citizen of Hawaii as well as if they were 
my own. To all this I pledge my honor as a man 
and a citizen. So lielp me God, and enable me to do 
unto others as I would that they should do unto me I" 

A solemn silence followed the conclusion of this oatli. 
Each felt that while it had not strengthened his personal 
purpose it united him more closely to men whose inter- 
ests were common with his own. 

Although the law might call these men "conspirators," 
yet there was nothing of the conspirator in their looks or 
purposes, nor could even the most prejudiced doubt the 
sincerity of their intentions. 

Colonel Ellis, who was a natural born leader, set the 
example he would have the others follow by grasping 
tlie hand oi^ the man nearest to him ; and so hands were 
grasped, till the thirty-five men present formed a living 
chain about the long table in the center of the room. 

After this there was less restraint, and men who had 
scarcely dared to whisper their hopes or fears became 
free and outspoken in giving them expression. 

Among the Americans present was a handsome young 
man, Arthur Loring, a graduate of West Point, who had 
recently resigned from the army in order to take charge 
of a large sugar plantation owned in Hawaii by his 
father, a Boston merchant. 

So far, Captain Loring, who, like most trained soldiers, 
was not a fluent talker, remained silent. Colonel Ellis 
had just been elected chairman of the Council, an act 
that made him President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, then and there established, when Captain Loring 
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rose to bis Jeet, imd, with more embarraflsment of man- 
ner than he woold have shown if ordered to charge a 
battery, he ealated the chair, and said : 

"While I am «ure that nothing tiiat has transpired in 
this Coonoil, or that may transpire at its subsequent con- 
sultations, will ever be made public by one of us till the 
occamon for secrecy is past, yet we should not lose sight 
of the fact that the spies of ihe Queen and her adherents 
Bwarm in Honolulu, and whetre they do not know tilings 
they will surmise the worst. While I cannot speak with 
absolute certainty, yet I feel as sure as a man can in my 
position that it is at this moment known at the palace 
that we are here, and our purpose will be understood. 
Alone, the Queen has neiUier the force nor the ability to 
assert herself as she is ambitious to do ; but she is not 
lacking in advisers who make up for her deficiencies. 
Be assured that the instant she is certain that we will 
resist this new and illegal Constitution she* wUl not 
hesitate to ^iforoe it by every means at her disposal. 
Her army is barely fifty strong; but there are five 
thousand native men who stand ready to do her bid- 
ding to the death, and in the arsenal in this city there 
are arms for a large force of troops. If the adherents 
of the Queen get possesion of the arsenal — and they 
may be in that position before another sun rises— every 
man opposed to her will be arrested or be forced to 
flight, or to seek the protection of the warships in the 
harbor. Therefore, my friends, as a matter of prudence 
we should organize a military force at once, seize the 
arsenal and disarm all the Queen's troops. If in this 
work I can be of any service, as a private in the ranks 
or an officer, command me to the death.*' 

This sensible and spirited speech was received with 
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applause. It suggested more than a theory. In it the 
Council saw a tangible something that could be carried 
into effect at once; and, while it implied force, which 
even the boldest was anxious to avoid, the most tiniid 
realized that it was only by a show of force that the 
Queen could be intimidated and bloodshed averted. 

With the promptness of earnest men who had a great 
deal to do and a short time to do it in, the skeleton of a 
military organization was at once formed, the command 
of the Provisional regiment being given by acclamation 
to Captain Loring,' who, from that minute on, was ad- 
dressed as "colonel," and so we shall give him his Ha- 
waiian rank. 

Colonel Loring was quite right when he declared that 
this meeting at the hotel was known at the palace, with 
the names of all who attended. 

Queen Liliuokalani, like most of the sovereigns in the 
world to-day, would not be considered above the mass 
in intellect, if she was of the mass; but she had the 
cunning that is a good substitute for mental ability, and 
then the adulation paid her because of her position gave 
her an exalted idea of her own abilities, and led her to 
transcend her prerogatives in tlie direction of affairs. 

With good educational advantages, the Queen is not 
even fairly well educated. Brought up amid Christian 
influences and surroundings, she has chosen to ignore 
religion by holding aloof from it, and so giving her 
enemies a basis for the rumor that she has gone back to 
the bloody orgies and f estishes of her forefathers. But 
be that as it may, certain it is that she had come to 
regard the beautiful islands of Hawaii as her own ex- 
clusive property, on which foreigners could only live 
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by her sufferance ; and this she had made up her mind 
not to continue. 

If the Queen, like Kohala, had been moved to effort 
by the high resolve of elevating her people instead of 
aggrandizing lierself , she might have ranked as a wise 
ruler, and even the most ardent advocate of a republic 
would never have dreamed of revointion while she 
reigned. But she began in error, and tried to justify 
her blunders by additional folly. 

Even while Colonel Loring was talking at the Hawaiian 
Hotel and an army was being formed to depose her the 
Queen, with a few white mesi and many native adherents 
about her, was discussing, in her own private apartments^ 
the purpose of the white men's meeting. 

From time to time a native messenger came into tlie 
Queen's presence, bearing the name of the last arrival 
at the room of the Council in the Hawaiian Hotel. 

One of the Queen's ministers was an American named 
Eli Porter, or, rather, he had been an American, but now 
he was a citizen of Hawaii. He was a man of wealthy 
and he was further bound to the islands and Her Maj- 
esty by his marriage with her cousin, a full-blooded 
native. To this man the Queen now looked for advice. 
News of the breaking up of the Council had just come 
in, and Her Majesty turned to Mr. Porter, in whose 
abilities and fidelity she had all faith, to surmise what 
had been done. 

**I can tell," said Mr. Porter, with an assurance that 
carried conviction, "exactly what these men have done." 

"Then ease my doubts by telling me without question- 
ing," said the Queen, her dark face twitching with ex- 
citement. 

"They are planning fca depose Your Majesty ; but to do 
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that with success, they must either organize an army at 
once or declare their fears and ask for the protection of 
the American warships now here. Your Majesty has 
only sixty armed soldiers, the palace guards, and these 
can soon be overpowered ; but, by acting promptly, we 
can soon have Honolulu swarming with your defenders. " 

Seeing that her minister paused for her comment on 
tliis, the Queen asked : 

"How can this be done?'* 

**There are arms for five tliousand men in Your Maj- 
esty's arsenal, and there are five thousand Hawaiians 
ready to seize them, if you give the order." 

"I do give the order !" she said, impetuously. 

"Then I shall have the guards seize the arsenal at 
once," and, in his eagerness. Porter rose to his feet as 
if he were about to carry out this purpose immediately ; 
but he stopped as if struck by another thought, and be- 
gan stroking his chin. 

"Wliat detains you?" asked the Queen, impatiently. 

"Another matter of equal importance, Your Majest}'," 
said Porter. 

"Wliat is it?" 

"Kohala." 

"What of him?" 

"The revolutionists, as Your Majesty knows, are im- 
posing on many of your people by declaring that this 
young man, as a direct descendant of King Kamehameha. 
is the rightful heir to the throne, and Kohala helps the 
imposition by a strong belief in his own claims." 

"He is a fool !" she said, angrily. 

"No doubt; but he can become a very dangerous one 
to our cause. He is, as Your Majesty knows, an out- 
spoken republican, yet he could ba made to compromise 
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with his conTictions by permitting himself to be made 
president for life." 

"What folly!'* said Her Majesty, with a shrug of her 
broad shoulders. 

**Not such folly, if their plans carry.** 

"Wliat plans?'* 

"Why, the principal plan is that Kohala shall at once 
marry Leila, daughter of Keona of Hawaii. The two, 
as Your Majesty may remember, were betrothed when 
they were children, and, although Kohala has seen much 
of the world since then, and so may hare no love for the 
daughter of the chief, yet his love for the people of these 
islands is so strong that it is firmly believed he can be 
made to do an3rthing tliat promises a realization of his 
rather romantic dreams. But in Kohala himself I see 
no danger.** 

"Where, then, does it lie?" 

"In his marriage with Leila. Not even Your Majesty 
has more influence over the people of Hawaii than Keona. 
He, as you well know, has never been your friend. If 
his daughter becomes the wife of Kohala he will have 
a double reason for opposing you— his personal hate and 
his family pride. Your Majesty's husband was a white 
man, and, as you know, the people never liked it. With 
the daughter of a cliief for his wife, Kohala can appeal 
to the pride of the natives, and they will flock to his 
support. And, let me add, the Americans, nearly all of 
whom are Your Majesty's enemies, strongly favor this 
marriage." 

"But, Mr. Porter," said the Queen, with a compression 
of the very full lips, "how would you stop it?'* 

"There are two ways of doing it," replied Porter. 

"What are they?" 
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Speaking very slowly, and looking down at a paper 
held in his hand as if he saw the words there, Porter 
said: 

* 'Sovereigns witli devoted subjects have never had 
much trouble in getting rid of a rival — of the rival he 
met at the start." 

"I do not quite understand ; but let that go. What is 
the second way of making this young man harmless?" 
and the Queen half closed her eyes and looked up at the 
ceiling. 

'I would marry him to a white woman at once." 
'But what good would that do?" 

*'It would array Keona and all the natives against 
him." 

"You think so?" 

**I am sure of it." 

"But would they come to my side?" 

"They might. Again, by marrying such a woman, he 
would alienate the Americans." 

"Ah !" exclaimed the Queen, and she brought her fat 
palms together with a smack, "that is what we want. 
We must alienate the Americans from him ; would that 
we could banish them from Hawaii at the same time. ' ' 
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CHAPTER V. 

MES. HOLMES IN A QUANDARY. 

Marguerite Holmes was much talked about in Hono- 
lulu. She was a woman who would attract attention 
wherever she went, yet it could not be said with truth 
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that she courted notoriety; it came to her. Sho ini- 
preBsed one at first as being shrinking, if not reserved, 
still she soon became a center of attraction, particularly 
to elderly men, over whom she seemed to exercise a 
peculiar fascination. 

Young men did not take kindly to her, though when 
she chose to exercise her remarkable powers i^e could, 
as we have seen in the case of Kohala and Captain 
Featherstone, bring ihem to her feet. 

When at home Mrs. Holmes occupied her time in writ- 
ing or in arranging her own dresses; the latter never 
followed the lines of fashion, but were cut 'and draped 
with an eye to her own figure and complexion ; and the 
consequence was that, with the simplest materials, she 
always managed to look the best and the most tastefully 
dressed woman in any gathering where she was a guest. 

When not a nimated in conversation Mrs. Holmes's 
faoe seemed pinched and wan, and the long-lashed eyes 
had in them a sorrowing, introverted expression that 
made her look older than the years she claimed. 

She was bending over her sewing to-night in a little 
bow-windowed apartment that was half boudoir, half 
sitting-room, when the angular and taciturn Clem 
entered, and said: 

"Captain Featherstone, mem." 

"Show him in, Clem," said Mrs. Holmes. 

On the instant the expression of age and heart-torture 
vanished, and the childlike light of innocence and ex- 
pectancy came into the remarkable eyes. 

"I hardly expected you to-night, captain," she said, 
as, without rising, she extended to him her left hand. 
The right still held the needle and the sewing was on her 
lap. 
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"Nor would I have disturbed you again, Flossy, if 
it were not that I am in trouble/' said Featherstone. 

"In trouble?" she echoed. 

"Yes." 

"But I hope not in danger?" 

"Every suspected man and woman in Honolulu to- 
night is in danger ; but men who play for large stakes 
must take some risks." Then, as if putting himself 
aside, he asked: "When have you seen Kohala?" 

"To-day;" 

"He came here?" 

"He did." 

"And how did he seem?" 

"Much worried. He told me that he must leave to- 
morrow for Hilo. " 

"ForHilo?" 

"Yes. There is to be a meeting of all the native oppo- 
nents of the Queen in a great cave near the lake of fire, 
where, for centuries, the chiefs of Hawaii have assembled 
whenever there was danger. The message has come to 
him through Keona, a powerful chief on that island. He 
says that, for the sake of the people whom he so loves, 
he dare not disobey. Ah ! I fear there is going to be 
trouble — bloodshed I" cried Marguerite, and she inter- 
locked her thin fingei's above her sewing and looked 
imploringly at the captain, as if asking him to allay her 
fears. 

"Do you fear for yourself?" aaked Featherstone. 

'No; I am not a coward," she said, with spirit. 

Then you fear for him?" 

"Wiiy should I not fear for him? Can any woman with 
a heart remain indifferent to the man who pays her the 
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greatest compliment it is possible for man to pay? I 
would do much to help him and to save him." 

"Pardon me, Flossy. You are quite right. I am apt 
to forget my true mission here in my love for you. But, 
tell me, does he still persist on an immediate mar- 
riage?" 

"He does.'* 

' 'And your answer ? ' * 

"I have obeyed your instructions. I will not promise 
to be his wife till he becomes the king of Hawaii and 
makes England an ally. This, I told him, will prove 
that his love for me, while a private citizen, has not 
been changed by his becoming a king." 

"Alil Flossy, you are a natural born diplomat," said 
Featherstone, admiringly. He was about to continue, 
when Clem rapped at the door— something she never did 
when her mistress was alone — and entered before she 
heard a response. 

"A lady, mem," said Clem, and she handed Mrs. 
Holmes a card, then withdrew to the door, which she 
held ajar. 

"Mercy!" exclaimed Marguerite, and the card 
trembled in her hand. "It is the Queen! She must 
not see you here!" 

"But I cannot get out without seeing her!" cried 
Featherstone, and he rose to his feet and looked about 
him. 

"Quick! there is a closet I" Mrs. Holmes pointed to 
a door behind her, aad on the instant Featherstone 
vanished. 

She rose, put away her sewing, glanced at her face in 
the mirror, adjusted the violet blossoms at her throat 
and went out to meet her visitor. 
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Although heavily veiled, no one famiiliar with the 
figure of the Queen could be mistaken as to her identity. 
She had left her carriage in a street near by and come 
to this cottage alone and on foot. 

Bending down and kissing the little Englishwoman 
on the cheek, the Queen whispered : 

**My dear, take me where we can talk without being 
disturbed. Here, your boudoir will suit,^ and before 
Mrs. Holmes, who was about to suggest the bedroom, 
could respond Her Majesty led the way, for this was 
not her first visit. 

"Are you sure we can talk here without being ob- 
served?" asked the Queen, as she dropped into a large 
wicker chair and wiped her face. 

"Ye — yes; we can talk here in safety," replied Mrs. 
Holmes, with the slightest tremor in her low, sweet 
voice. 

"I am in trouble — in sore trouble," began Her Maj- 
esty. **I am* surrounded by enemies, men to whom I 
and my ancestors have given a home and a welcome, 
and scarce knowing where to turn for a friend whom 
I can trust, I have come to you, for you, at least, are 
true, and you, more than any one in Honolulu, can help 
me." 

"I am Your Majesty's to command," said Marguerite, 
with a self-deprecating shake of the head; "but I am 
so weak and helpless that I cannot see how I can be 
of service to any one, much less to the good Queen 
of Hawaii." 

"You will be entirely frank with me?" 

"Surely, Your Majesty." 

"Do you love Kohala?" and the Queen straightened 
Bp and fastened her big black eyea on the little widow. 
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"I am not indifTorent to Kohala," n*i)lied Margueritis ' 
and bIu* looki^d down on her tliin interlocked iingers, uh 
wa8 her habit when particularly seriouH. "But," hIiw 
continued, **I cainiot forget that I am only recently a 
widow, and that I am not an yet pliynically strong.' 

"lUit Kohala in rich." 

"That would he no inducement to me." 

"And he in handwome." 

"I concede that." 

"And well educated, tliough I think you white jKJopIe 
give too nuu^h importance to mere learning. But there 
i« one thing a woman valuoH more tlian wealth. Ix^autv 
or education." 

What is that, Your Majesty?" 

"Love I 'I'lie young man loves you." 

"i am ai'raid Jie docH. " 

"And hy tliat crliain of lovi* you can lead him where 
you will. Are you ready to do it to help me?" 

"Your Majesty, my mind is dull to-night and my 
heart is heavy; I do not understand," said Marguerite, 
appealingly. 

"Then I siiall he phiiner. " The Quj'en drew her chair 
neanu', and, sinking her voice to a wliisper that neemetl 
masculine in its Jioarseness, she continued; "If }ou 
nnirry Kohala at oncje it <;an ])e kept s(*cret till such timo 
as you (thoose to disclose it. 1 will see to it that he leaves 
imnu'diately aft<»r tlie (uu'cMuony, which can take ]>lace 
to-morrow morning at tlie j)alace, and there you can 
remain under my prote(;ti<m — tlie pjotection of a loving 
mother— HO long as you are content with bucIi a friend 
and siu'Ii a home. Wait, do not stop me. I am not rich, 
but I command wealth and power. Do as I a^k you, and 
there will be nothing iu my gift to grant for which you 
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will need to ask a second time. Now, what say yon, my 
precious friend?" 

"It is so — so sudden," said Mrs. Holmes, her eyes still 
on the interlocked fingers. 

"But I cannot wait. I must have your answer to- 
night; at once I" and the Queen rose and towered above 
the little widow like a gigantic silhouette. 

"But I must have the night to consider," said Margue- 
rite, with an upward glance at the full, swarthy face of 
the Queen. 

"This night?" 
"Yes, this night" 

"And your answer will be ready in the morning?" 
"It will." 

"And you will fetch it to the palace?" 
"If Your Majesty desires it." 

"I do desire it. I shall see you not later than nine 
o'clock?" 
"If Your Majesty so orders." 
"No. I so request. I never order those whom I love. " 

Marguerite, following her guest's example, rose, and, 
on the instant, the big, strong arms were about her little 
neck, and the Queen, after kissing her on both cheeks, 
withdrew. 

"Weill" exclaimed Featherstone, as he emerged from 
the closet, "I am glad she has gone, and I am equally 
glad that I had an opportunity to hear her proposition. " 

"And I am sorry that you have heard it. I do not like 
the idea of playing traitor," said Marguerite, the pinched, 
weary expression again coming into the childish, ir- 
resolute face. 

"And what are you.going to do?" 
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She raised her hands to her face, let them fall help- 
le.s8ly, and half sobbed : 

"I do not know. I have been following your instiTic- 
tions. You are a man, and strong ; I am a woman, and 
weak. What do you advise?" 

"You cannot permit an actual marriage— for my sake. " 

"And yet you are willing that I should pretend'to an 
illegal marriage ho that you can hold this man to your 
purpose and eventually marry me youraelf ; is not that 
it?" 

"That is exactly it. It is in our power, through Kohala. 
and his follow(>rH, to make Hawaii an English colony, the 
property of the Britisli crown. If we win — and I am sure 
we can — it means a fortune for you and me. One liun- 
dred thousand pounds will be the reward of our succtv^s. 

With such a fortune and with such a wife, I shall be the 
happiest man in the world." 

"But what must I do?" she asked. 

"I have already told you. You must get him to issue 
a proclamation, calling on the Hawaiians to sustain hiui 
as their legal king, and to depose the Queen as a pre- 
tender. Such an act on his part will give England her 
opportunity ; we shall then have a majority of the natives 
bel\ind us, and the rest will be easy. Indeed, after the 
deposition of the Queen and the crowning of Kohala, it 
would be better for my purpose if the gilded young 
savage were found dead in his bed some fine morning 
— an event not at all impossible in such a community 
as this. The adherents of the Queen could be hired for 
such work, or, if not, it would he an easy matter to 
place the taking off of the young man at their doors." 

"Don't, don't talk in that way," she said, with a shud- 
der. "The thought of blood makes me faint." 
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**Theii I shall not refer to it again. You look weary, 
and need rest. Gro to bed, and in the morning call on 
Her Majesty. Agree to anything and everything but 
the actual performance of the marriage ceremony with 
Kohala, I can see, if you do not, exactly why the Queen 
is so eager to have you Kohala's wife. Now, good-night 
and pleasant dreams, little girl." 

Featherstone drew her to his side, brought her passive 
head to his broad breast and kissed her. But even after 
he withdrew she^tood for some minutes as if in a trance, 
and the lines about her eyes and mouth were as those of 
an old woman. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE INFERNO OF HAWAII. 



Isn the southeast comer of the great island of Hawaii, 
after which the whole group of islands is named, there 
is the most wonderful if not the most famous volcano 
in the world — Kilauea — pronounced Kil-awe-ee-ah. It 
is a vast lake of fire far up among the clouds, and on its 
scorching shores the molten waves break at tintes like 
the phosphorescent rollers over the coral reefs that en- 
circle the island. 

The sun had dropped behind great banks of flaming 
clouds, that looked as if they had caught in their huge 
folds the reflection of the mighty crater, when bands of 
natives could be seen coming up from Hilo and the many 
emerald valleys about to the blistering sconia banks that 
surrounded the surging ^dke of fire- 
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Although the Hawaiians ordinarily dress like the 
Americans of their class, on this occasion each man 
and woman wore the picturesque native costume. Tlie 
men carried spears tipped with the serrated teeth of the 
sliark, and their helmets were decorated with the bright 
plumage of paroquettes. Thej wore sandals with shark- 
liide soles, and their oval shields, ornamented with iri- 
descent shells, were of the same tough material. 

As is their custom when they meet to practice the 
ancient rites, which all the pleadings of the missionaries 
liave not induced them wholly to relinquish, the women 
wore robes of colored grass, of the shape and woven in 
the patterns of the Scottish kilt. The raven hair, hang- 
ing loose down their shoulders, looked blacker in con- 
ti'ast with the crimson blossoms with which it was 
intertwined, while great wreatlis of wildflowers took the 
place of jackets about the bronzed necks and shoulders. 

As tlie young women advanced, tliej' sang, as if immind- 
ful of the steep ascent, and formed a body-guard about 
one who seemed to be the youngest and most beautiful, 
as she surely was the most honored, of the troop. This 
was Leila, daughter of Keona, the hereditary chief of 
the great island of Hawaii. Leila looked beautiful when 
seen in evening-dress at the last ball given by the Queen 
in Honolulu; but in her native attire she appeared far 
more radiant and captivating, nor was this costume a 
greater strain on her innate modesty. 

Tlie inner rim of the great crater is honeycombed with 
volcanic caves. Some of these, particularly near the sea 
of fire, are of recent origin, and are continually changing 
their forms, or are being destroyed and replaced by 
others equally weird and fantastic. Near the outer rim 
of the crater, at certain points, there are igneous caverns 
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of great extent tliat have not changed materially since 
the days of which tradition tells, when the whole island 
was for a time one vast cone of fire, whose heaven-reach- 
ing torch dimmed the splendor of the cloudless sun at 
high noon. 

Time out of mind one of these ancient caverns, that 
might have served as a chamber for Vulcan, has been 
used as a coimcil chamber by the chiefs of Hawaii. Here 
the great Kamehameha announced his purpose to his 
warriors before he began the campaign that resulted 
in subduing all the islands to his sway. p.eve the chiefs 
of Hawaii had been married since long before the com- 
ing of Captain Cook, and here the Chief Keona had 
met his followers in council when^the increasing aggres- 
sions of the white men or the imbecility and vices of 
their own rulers threatened liie liberties of the people. 

Keona of Hawaii was a man in the prime of life, tall 
and finely formed, as are ever the high-class natives, and 
with a bearing and physiognomy that denoted unusual 
strength and activity and the heaven-given power to 
oommand. 

Keona, seated on a lava block, that looked like a 
Titan's throne by the light of tlie many shell lamps that 
illuminated the cave, was dressed in the barbaric but 
becoming feather robes of gold-bronze, euch as his war- 
like ancestors ever vnyre in council. About him were 
fivescore or more men, all carrying spears and shields, 
and all showing by the serious expression on their 
swarthy faces that business of unusual imiportance was 
to be teansacted to-night. 

The chief and his followers were talking in low, earn- 
est tones when, suddenly, like music from the sky, that 
was re*echoed with thrilling effect in the depths of the 
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cavern, the song of the Hawaiian maidens could be 
heard, and then the men became silent — 

V Fringing witli crimson crest 

Those watch-towers of the west, 
Which lift their cold, gray battlements on high, 

Tlie monarch of the day 

Veils his last lingering ray. 
And sinks to rest o'er far-oflf Waianae. 

'* No sound is on the shore 

Save reef -bound breakei*3* roar. 

Or distant boatsman's song, or seabird's cry; 

And hushed the inland bay 

In stillness, far away 

Like phantoms rise the hills of Waianae. 
> 

*' Ghosts of eacli act and tliought 

Which the dead day has wrought, 
The misty twilight shadows silent fly 

To burial, 'neath the pall 

Of 'past* beyond recall. 
Which falls with night o'er silent Waianae." 

With Leila in their midst, the girls advanced through 
the open ranks, and when within twenty feet of him 
Keonu descended and led his daughter to a seat by his 
side. This appeared to be a signal, for at once the wo- 
men began a song that had to it a more martial ring, 
and to its stirring measure the warriors kept perfect 
time by beating their spears against their resonant 
shields. 

The last notes of this song were still echoing down the 
cavern when a series of slirill cries, that might well 
have alarmed people not expecting them, came from 
the profound and stygian depths beyond. 

Neither the chief nor those about him seemed startled, 
nor turned in the direction of the sound as it came nearer 
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and swelled out in shriller and more piercing notes. At 
length, a foaad of three old men and three old women, 
dressed in robes of rattling reeds, and with huge gray 
wigs of dried seaweeds on their heads, appeared before 
the chief and, his daughter, and prostrated themselves 
at his feet, and so remained till he told them to rise. 

These were the Kahinas, or sorcerers of the island, 
people with prophetic powers who could pierce the veil 
of the future and tell all that was to be, though their 
prophecies, like those of the oracles of an older and 
more cultured people, were invariably enigmatical, and 
were capable of the most opposite interpretations. 

One of these Kahinas was a man who looked to be 
older, as he^certainly was more hideous, than any of his 
companions. He stood closer to the chief than the 
others, as became the rank of the oldest priest on all 
the islands. Addressing him, Keona asked : 

*'Can Helna tell us ivhy tarries our king?" 

**We have no king, alas!" replied the old man, and 
he emphasized the exclamation by raising his long 
wand and letting the end fall to the rocky floor with 
a metallic ring, an example followed, like a chorus, by 
the other Kahinas. 

'*But Hawaii shall soon have a king !" said Keona. 

"We shall soon have a king!" shouted the warriors, 
and the girls threw back their long black tresses, and 
chanted : 

*'We shall soon have a king!" 

"Where is Kohala?" asked the chief. 

"He is here," said Helna. 

The old sorcerer raised to his lips a shell bugle, which 
he carried fastened to his girdle, and blew a long, shrill 
blast, that went eclioing down tlirougii the cave as if a 
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iUoiwand uiyHtin bu^U^rM were prolonging the uoteu, with 
an ever-<h*«rettMing forcie, In tlie far-oflf depihH, 

A brief Hllenue, tlien tlie quick full of hurrying f«^>*t 
could )ni lieard coming up a« If from lower depths. 
Nearer and nearer <rnrne the tramping, then a nong of 
triumph burnt from the lliw of unMe<;n men, A iluhli 
of liambeaux bunUhed the Htyglan blackncMM l>ehind, 
Tlien men camn to view, Mhaking their torchen till 
the plac»* HinniU'd Hlled with a rain of fire. Thene 
|ieople were dren^^ed im warrlorn, and In their inldMt. 
with a corona of crlnmon feathers on hbf head and a 
yellow mantle that fiaiihed like gold over hU HhoulderH, 
waH Kohala, the Mole dcMcendant of the great King 
Kamehameha, who, in thlK very chamber, had l>egun 
hlx cancer of trlunjph. 

When lAtiUi naw the young man the color deo|M'n«'d 
on lu'r olive (fhetflcH, and Mhe would have rlHen hh her 
father hud doiM' luul he not iMfUt over her and uIiIm- 

"Hb<* who Ih to Imj the C^ueen of Hawaii need not rj*t#' 
jn any pr«'Henf54*. " 

At bight of the youth whom they regarded an their 
rightful king the tmm brcike Intci a cheer, or, rather, 
a long, hhrill nhout, that renemfded the crleH of Ntartl'^'l 
eagh'H, 

Keona <h*H<;ended from the H<*at, and, catching KoliuLi 
to liJH fireawt, hi' kinned him on fxjth cheekM, and, »tlli 
ludding him In IiIm Htrong entbnicii, he turned IiIm fni't' 
to tlu' |H'ople and (fried out : 

"1 told you that one day I Mhouid hIiow you your kin/, 
liifhold ! Kohala, from wandi^ring through all landM. Ita** 
comi' bfurk to Hawaii, the honte of bin lu^art, and he will 
lea VI* Hh ni«v«*r ngaln." 
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Again the cheering broke out, the spears were beaten 
against the shi^ds and the tOTcfa-bearers shook their 
brands till all seemed deluged in a golden rain. 

"I am not tiie king of Hawaii, bnt I am better : I am 
a Hawaiian, who loves his home and his people, and 
who is ready, if need be, to lay down his life for both," 
said Kohala, in a voice that all could hear, while the 
warmth of his reception and the barbaric surroundings 
stirred in his heart the latent spirit of his ancestors, and 
brou^t the blood in darker waves to his cheeks and 
kindled a her<HC light in the great black eyes. 

The voung man bowed to Leila, whom he now saw for 
the first time since his entrance, and the look of sudden 
and transitory pain that flitted over his handsome face 
may have passed unnoticed by others, but it did not es- 
cape the keen gaze of the old sorcerer, Helna. 

Yielding to the many arms that fairly lifted him up, 
K<^iala stood before LeUa, kissed her hand with the 
gallantry of a medieval knight, and then, in obedience 
to die request — it seemed like a command — of Keona, 
he sat down beside the beautiful girL 

'*When Kohala weds Leila, the daughter of Keona of 
Hawaii^ tiien shall he be crowned and placed on the 
thrcme now disgraced by her who calls herself *Queen* at 
Honolulu !" called out Helna, who felt that he might 
venture on, that prophecy with perfect safety. 

And to the people who heard him, and who all believed 
the same thing before he had spoken, Helna was more 
than ever the most wonderful Kahina Hawaii had ever 
geen. 

"We have met to-night," said Keona, addressing him- 
self to Kohala and to his eager-faced followers, "not 
to see the wedding of a prince nor the crowning of a 
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king — though they will speedily follow to-night's work 
— but to welcome him who is to be our ruler, and to see 
liim, as we now do, seated beside her to whom he was 
betrothed when a boy and while yet his father lived. 
I have heard wild stories about Kohala's admiration for 
women whose skins are whiter tlian i^ Leila's of Hawaii ; 
but it troubles me not, for I knew that the son of such a 
father could never break his father's word. To-night we 
would learn the plans of Kohala, assuring Kim that witli 
our lives we stand ready to carry them out." 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOVE OR PATRIOTISM — WHICH? 

The men and the maidens and the weird Kahinas 
gathered about the volcanic throne on which Kohala 
and Leila were Bec#;ed thought, nor took pains to hide 
their tlioughts, that they had never seen two such beau- 
tiful young people before. 

The bronzed cheeks of Keona were aglow, and tlie 
fire of pride and triumph burned in his keen black eyes, 
for the act on which all his hopes centered since the 
birth of his daughter was soon to be consummated. Nor 
was it pateiiial ambition alone that moved him. At 
heart, he was a patriot. Too circumscribed in his en- 
vironment to look upon all men as his brothers, all the 
love of \us strong nature was concentrated on his own 
people; and, to make them free and independent, he 
would have seen with delight the last white man dead 
or banished from Hawaii. 

"Fiientlij iind a feai^t await us by the shore!" called 
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out the old priest, Helna. "Let our king make liis 
pledge before all the chiefs ere we leave this the sacred 
temple of Hawaii. " 

At a signal from the old Kahina, Kohala rose, and 
Leila, in obedience to her father's gesture, did the same. 

* 'Kohala, son of the conqueror," said Helna, in a low. 
solemn voice, while Keona and all the people crossed 
their hands on their breasts and bowed their heads, "are 
you ready to keep the vows your father made to all our 
people in your behalf?" 

The young man hesitated, and . swallowed an invisible 
lump. He cast a quick, nervous glance at the beautiful 
girl by his side, then said, with an effort and in a voice 
that seemed strange to himself : 

"lam." « 

"Then you have not been changed by living in the 
land of the whites? "said Helna. 

"My love for Hawaii and for the people of my race 
has grown stronger," said Kohala, with more confidence. 
"Yet am I changed from a simple-minded boy to a man 
who has learned the secret of the white man's power, 
and who is ready to use that knowledge for the good of 
his own people. " 

A murmur of approval went up from the groups about 
the great volcanic rock on which Kohala stood, and the 
men raised their faces. 

"Our i)eople look to you to bring them light in this 
the day of their great doubt and darkness; are you 
ready?"- 

"lam." 

"And you will marry Leila, the pearl of Hawaii, and 
wrest from the impostor the throne of your fathers?" 
said Helna. 
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• 

It was well for Kohala that this was a double question. 
His was not a nature to be indifferent to the rare advan- 
tages of the beautiful girl by his side. He knew and 
felt that in every physical grace she was not only the 
peer, but vastly the superior of the white woman who 
had gained such an irresistible mastery over his heart ; 
yet the full knowledge of this fact intensified rather than 
weakened his love for Marguerite Holmes. 

Hawaii, with the woman of his heart, would be 
heaven; without her, any and every condition would 
be torture. He realized his own helplessness. He felt 
that his love was a chain bearing him down and weak- 
ening his manhood at the very time when he needed 
more strength ; yet he would not have forgotten his idol 
if he could, nor have been free from her magic spell if 
in his power. 

Keeping in mind the last of the old Kahlua's ques- 
tions, Kohala replied : 

"I believe in rulers chosen by the people who are to 
ij? ruled ; but my life among the whites has given me 
a cc:i tempt for kings who claim that the gods have 
chosen tlicm for such a mission. The Queen of Hawaii 
is not the choice of our people. She regards the throne 
as her private property, so that if she were, as I am, the 
descendant of the great King Kamehameha, still should 
I oppose her, still should I demand that she do right by 
yielding what she was wrong in accepting. So sure am 
I that the people sl^ould elect their own rulers that I 
will not insist on my ci: ms that are just as a birthright. 
The people of Hawaii, the people of our race, who are 
the rightful owners of the land, must by their votes say 
who it is they want to have rule over them, and if it be 
another than myself I will show my faith in my own 
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counsel by yielding the earliest and most continued 
obedience." 

Keona and his daughter, of all the people present, 
were the only ones wh<j fully comprehended Kohala's 
reply, and it was evident from the expression of the 
chief that he did not indorse the views of the regal 
young republican. He was still moved by the old tra- 
ditions as to rank ; he was himself a chief by right of 
birth, and a greater right than that was beyond his com- 
prehension. Yet he had the wisdom to see that where 
the people might be divided as to the choice of a ruler, 
as they certainly were m Hawaii, that it would add to 
the security of Kohala's throne if a majority of the 
people indicated him as their choice. 

"It shall be even as Kohala says," called out the chief. 
"With the morrow's sun I will dispatch young men who 
can read and write to all the islands, and they shall find 
who is the choice of the people. This we shall do to 
please Koliala, for there can be no doubt as to the re- 
sult. But when he is our king — ^and he surely will be 
— ^he will hold us the stronger to him the more he ig- 
nores the laws and customs of the whites. Our motto 
must be : *A king of our own, and Hawaii for the Ha- 
waiians!' " 

Tliis was said with a fire and an energy that were 
contagious, and when the chief turned to the faces of 
the people about him he saw a new light in the eyes 
of the men, who gave expression to their approval in 
a cheer that echoed down the cavern depths for fully 
a minute after. 

"Kohala will give his heart to the wishes of his people ; 
that we know, and that the people believe, and so will 
they give him their faith, and, if need be, their lives. 
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We shall know all when the next full moon rises over 
Hawaii ; then we shall meet here to greet the king and 
his queen, and our boats will be ready to take them, as 
befits their rank, to the palaoe at Honolulu. Now let 
us descend to the shore where other friends await us 
with a feast." 

So spoke Helna, who, in addition to his priestly duties, 
acted as master of ceremonies to the great chief Keona, 
to whom he was warmly attached. 

Fresh torches were lit, and the Kahinas took the ad- 
vance; then came the girls, wjth Leila in their midst, 
while the men with spears formed in advance of and to 
the rear of the chief and Kohala ; and so th^ procession 
went down to the shore, but not as the people had come. 

By a descent, sometimes steep, and again as smootli 
and hard and glistening as a floor of polished steel, the 
Kahinas led the way through the rocky cavern. The 
torches flashed on black side chambers, like cells set 
in the walls of a mighty prison, or they turned to blood 
the subterranean streams that crossed or ran along their 
course. 

Tlie way was familiar to every person' but Kohala, 
who had not visited the cavern since he was a child of 
seven, and then it was to be betrothed to the infant 
daughter of the chief. 

It was well that etiquette required the young man to 
keep silent as he went down through the sacred, black 
depths, for his heart was anxious and full, but not with 
the cares of Hawaii. 

At l(Uigth from the far front there (lamo the dull 
booming, ns of distant guns, accompanied by a ceaseless 
roar that might have shook steadier nerves than those 
of the Hawaiians had they not known that the booming 
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was caused by the fall of the breakers on the barrier 
reef and the roar by the ceaseless flojvr and recession of 
the waves on the shell-lined shore. 

The exit from the cave was guarded by a regiment of 
pliime-cfowned palms, over which the moon, now at its 
full, poured a peaceful, silvery light that added to the 
calm grandeur of the scene. 

As soon as the procession came into the light the men 
to the rear sent up a long, shrill shout, that was an- 
swered by another and a more prolonged shout by men 
in tlie dii'ection of the shore, along which a number of 
fires, like blazing fountains, sent plumes of flame into 
the sky. • 

Tlien the companions of Leila began to sing : 

*' Hail to the king and his bride, 
Men of the hills and the sea, 
Kohala has come from the white land 
To the green vales of fair Hawaii." 

Fully two thousand men and women were gathered 
about the fires on the shore, and the swarms of out- 
rigger canoes drawn up on the beach told how a ma- 
jority of the people must have come. 

They had prepared a great feast in honor of the king, 
for such they now regarded Kohala. Meats and fish, 
vegetables and fruit, and the national dish, "poi," all 
crowned with flowers, as were the lithe maidens who 
served the banquet, found sharp appetites to appreciate 
them ; but the honored guest — and, it may be, Leila — 
were the only pei*son8 present who did not enjoy the 
feast. 

Finely woven mats, spread on the ground and bordered 
by flowers, served as tables ; and tea was handed round 
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in fancifully carved cocoanut-shells. It was a native 
banquet, plus many things unknown till the coming 
of the whites. 

The eating was accompanied with songs and shouts of 
laughter, and many of the jests directed by the girls at 
Leila were so personal, though invariably pleasant, that 
the beautiful girl was kept in a state of blushing agita- 
tion. 

As soon as the feast was over the older men lit their 
pipes and drew back some distance so as to leave a wide, 
open space between them and the fires. Back of these 
the young men stood up with their shields on their left 
arms and their right hands grasping their spears about 
the center. 

Kohala and Keona, with Leila between them, sat on 
a raised seat that looked like a bank of gorgeous flowers, 
and back of them were brilliant groups of women, all 
blossom-crowned and all showing by their display of 
white teeth and flashing black eyes their intense en- 
joyment of the occasion. 

In Hawaii, as in all the Pacific Islands to the south, 
dancing is a part of every religious and festal gathering. 
It is said that Samra and New Zealand were colonized 
by the Hawaiians. The language, folk-lore and customs 
common to all would indicate a common ancestry ; but, 
be that as it may, the dancing of the "hoola" girls, as 
the young women skilled in the graceful art are called, 
is as popular in Hawaii to-day as it was when the natives 
welcomed and entertained Captain Cook more than a 
century ago. 

As soon as the space was cleared before the great cen- 
tral fire a band of twoscore girls, crowned and draped 
with flowers till they resemble^ animated bouquets, 
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sprang with airy grace into the opening, saluted Kohala 
and the chief, and then, at a signal given by the clap- 
ping of the leader's hands, the wonderful dance began. 

Tlie music was supplied by the singing of a group of 
women seated on the ground, and the changes in the 
graceful mazes were made to the rhythmic Ideating of 
the spears on the shields. 

In addition to being an exquisite dance, such as would 
have made the fame and fortune of the maitre de ballet 
who could have produced it on the stage, this was also 
a most expressive pantomime. The ardor of the lover 
and the coyness of the maiden were pictured with an 
excellence and delicacy that amounted to art. The 
jealousy of rivals, the opposition of friends, the secret 
meetings, the agony of parting, and then the elope- 
ment, the capture, the reconciliation and the mar- 
riage, were all depicted in a way that could not have, 
been made more poetic and dramatics by the use of 
words. 

Leila gradually lost her self -consciousness and be- 
came enraptured with the scene. The pearly teeth 
flashed through the parted carnation of her lips. Her 
long-lashed black eyes were aglow, and, forgetting 
herself in the excitement of the occasion, she added 
her voice to those of the singing women at her feet. 

Now and then she shot a glance at the face of the 
young man seated by her side, and she wondered that 
he could be so cold and impassive amid such a glow 
of joyous excitement. How could she know that his 
thouglits were with his heart in the cottage of the white 
woman at Honolulu? 
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CHAPTER Ym. 

# 

OPEXnfG THE EYES OF LOVE. 

CoioszL Ellis had been a resilient of Hawaii since the 
close of the great war in his own land. His forethought 
and energy had made him rich ; but while this was the 
purpose of his voluntary exile, he regarded as his own 
the rights of the natives of Hawaii. 

The indifference of the Queen to the moral standards 
that prevaU in cultured communities, her weakness in 
yielding to tiie influence of selfish favorites and her fierce 
defiance of the constitutional restraints that environed 
the throne were seen and their consequences appre- 
ciated by Colonel Ellis before others, who were equally 
involved in the consequences, dreamed of their danger. 

It was Colonel Ellis who induced Kohala to spend six 
years at school in America and Europe. It was Colonel 
Ellis who cared for the young man's estates and made 
them as productive and profitable as his own ; and it was 
the colonel who early instilled into the mind of the youth 
those principles of republicanism that gave him such a 
contempt for hereditary rulers. 

Colonel Ellis and the men associated with him had 
fully resolved to check the mad course of the Queen by 
making vacant the throne ; but they had the wisdom to 
see that a native figure of some kind must be kept on or 
near that ornamental seat, so as to appease the feelings 
of the Hawaiians. 

With Kohala in power, Colonel Ellis saw that Hawaii 
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would be practically republican, and that he could, 
through the influence of this young man, bring the 
natives to his way of thinking, and in time make real 
his dream of annexation to the land from which he had 
himself been so long an exile. 

It had been decided by the Americans that if the mar- 
riage of Kohala could be made to play a part in the 
drama now on the stage at Honolulu it would be good 
diplomacy and sound statesmanship to have him marry 
the Princess Kaiulani, then at school in England, nnd 
whom Queen Liliuokalani had selected to succeed herself 
on the throne. 

There appeared to be one thing on which all the friends 
and foes of Kohala were agreed, and that was that he 
would serve their purpose better by marrying some one 
at once. 

As we have seen, the natives who opposed the Queen 
and who were led by Keona, regarded his marriage with 
Leila, the daughter of the chief of Hawaii, as practically 
settled. Many of the Americans were anxious, for 
reasons of State policy, that he should many the lialf- 
bred schoolgirl Kaiulani, who must come at once from 
England for that purpose, though they would not seri- 
ously object to Leila. 

The Queen was resolved that Kohala should marry the 
Englishwoman, Marguerite Holmes, for she well knew 
that such a coui*se would mean his own political sui- 
cide, and hers was the one scheme that entirely met the 
young man's approval. 

The English were not so much interested in the young 
man's marriage as that he should be induced to raise the 
banner of revolt and declare himself king, when their 
Government could step in as a peacemaker between the 
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"You will not ihltik me m4e it I am entirely fmnk?" 

"I cannot Imagine (UtU*mil Kllb» being rude/' 

"Thank«. I cfertalnly do not mean to \}e. But flwt, a 
(|ue»tlon or two, wliich you need mtt answer If you Imve 
anything to eotweaX." 

"A thou>ian<l (ineniUm^, If you wllL" 

'*Vou are an Kngllnb woman?" 

"lam," 

"Alone In Honolulu?" 

"ye«," 

"And you know tlie man they call Captain Featliw- 

*'l have tlmt lionor," n\m «ald, more coldly. 

"If you are hte friend It may be well for you to know 
tliat thin Oapt^n Feathemtone'M conduct In not unknown 
to tiw men wlw have tlie Interentfii of thene Ulandn at heart, 
and tluit If he iHirnUitM in hb present courHe lie may liave 
to nmke a Hudden and unexf>e/jted exit." 

"Ha/l you not \HitU*r c/>mmunlcatri thlx tr) Captain 
Feathi*rHt<me hlmn^ilf?" nUe atiked, with a |)erceptlble 
tremor of the Hjm, 

"No; wIm'U we c^ime to Hfieak to thb» man we nliall 
\je really to a/tt, and we whall tuti In no mild way. He 
iM your r.<mntryman, and from bin vlniiM to you we 
muMt \HtHeve that )ui in, at leuwt, your frU^nd, and no 
the warning m«wt <}ome through you; for, to Uj candid 
with you, yon ar<^ regarde^l with Munplcton," wal/l Colonel 
VMin, with the manner of a man anxloun to get at the 
heart of the matt<*r at onrji*. 

Marguerite lloim<*«'H tiuut wtm unually palld; now It 
grew tiiiUy, and a Htartle<l hH»k came Int<> h<*r eyet*, yet 
niie manxiged to r<*taln her tu}m\Hmnrt*, im nhe anked: 

"What have I done to exclU* wuwplcjon/'" 
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"At such times as these everything and every one is 
apt to excite the suspicion of the anxious. Another ques- 
tion : Do you know the young Hawaiian, Kohala?" 

"I do," she replied. • 

"Very well?" 

**I think I can say : Yes, very well." 

ft 

"And you are his friend?" 

"I mean to be." 

* 'And he is your admirer ? " 

"He has, unfortunately, tliat bad taste," she said ; then, 
Bitting more erect and looking down at her interlocked 
Ungers, incased in dark kid g'oves, she added : "But my 
friends and my likes and dislikes should be my own 
private affair.'* 

"Ordinarily I should say you were quite right, but it 
so happens that your friends are people of public prom- 
inence in Hawaii, and there is a suspicion — whetlier 
well-founded or not I will not pretend to say — that 
you and this Captain Featherstone are trying to in- 
fluence Kohala for your own ends. Permit me to say, 
as one who would come to your rescue if you needed 
an unselfish friend, that in trying to influence Kohala 
to become a tool of England's diplomacy you are work- 
ing for his ruin." 

"I working for tlie ruin of Kohala !" she exclaimed. 

"Yes, quite as much as if you were planning his mur- 
der," responded Colonel Ellis. 

"May I ask in what way?" 

"By leading him to believe that you love him and will 
marry him." 

"And pray why should I not love him and marry 
him if we are both agreed?" she asked, with spirit. 

"Ordinarily there could be no opposition to such a 
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ooiirse ; but« unfortunately for you, Koliala at tlii^ time 
does not belong to hiniMelf, and, unfortunately for liitu, 
you are virtually eugageil to this adventurer who calls 
hiuiBelf Captain Featherstone. 1 4nean no offense. What 
I say I can prove. For our own protection we Ameri- 
cans have been coni]jelled to search out the antecedents 
of all who are opix)Bed to us in Hawaii ; and I maj' .^a y 
that we miderstand the purjxjse of yourself aud the man 
with whom you are so unfortunately associated." 

Colonel Ellis did not look at her while he was speak' 
ing ; but as soon as he had concluded he turned his keen 
gray eyes to her face and saw that she was much excited, 
though she 'made a brave effort to ap)>ear calm. At 
length she met his gaze, and said : 

•'And it is to tell me this that you have come?" 

•*To tell you this, and much more, for I must not per- 
mit gallantr> to stand between me and what I believe 
to be my duty. You can marry Captain Featherstone 
whenever you please, and no man in Hawaii will dare 
to question your right ; but when you essay to make a 
tool of Koliala, in whom we all are interested, then for 
tlie common safety and tlie common good we deem it 
a dut>' to Avam you. I tell you now, this must stop. If 
you desire to leave Honolulu I will secure you passage 
on the steamer that leaves here for Australia to-morrow, 
and I and my friends will see to it that you have means 
enough to keep traveling the world for years, if you so 
desire." 

Tlie colonel looked at her question ingly. She had now 
regained her well-bred self-control. 

*'I do not fear your covert threats," she said, very 
deliberately. "I am an Englishwoman, and the British 
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Consul at thife port will see that I am guaranteed my 
rights." 

"Go to the British Consul and mention my name. He 
will assure you that I have no purpose to interfere with 
the rights of any human heing ; and he will also tell you 
tliat, when in a strange land, his coimtry's flag is power- 
less to protect you in violating tlie laws of that land. ' * 

"How am I violating the laws?" she asked. 

"You are conspiring to overthrow the existing Govern- 
ment, and to bring Hawaii under British control. You 
are coquetting with a man who may be our ruler to- 
morrow ; but I have proof that as soon as your purpose 
is accomplished you will leave these islands with Feath- 
erstone. There are no walls in the world that have so 
many ears as those of Honolulu. Now make your 
choice: go on with your scheme and prepare for the 
consequences, or quietly take your departure, and thank 
Heaven you are well out of a bad scrape. I shall not ask 
you for an answer now, but will call at this time to-mor- 
row, I am sorry to have troubled you, but I felt it was 
my duty to say what I have said. Others, to whom you 
are quite free to report this interview, will tell you that 
I usually mean what I say, and I was never more in 
earnest in my life . Good-morning, madam." 

The colonel turned and left the room, Mrs. Holmes 
recognizing his departure by the slightest inclination of 
her dainty head. 

For some time after her guest had left she sat in the 
same chair, her long-lashed eyes fastened on her inter- 
locked fingers and a look of unusual seriousness on her 
face, which had aged perceptibly during the meeting. 

Her vanity was hurt, for Colonel Ellis was the first 
man she had met in Honolulu wl^o had not treated her 
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with smiling gallantry and induced her to believe tliat 
he was impressed by her. But she had to confess to her- 
self that she respected him all the more for his strengtli 
and candor. 

After fully half au hour, during which time the taci- 
turn Clem popped in her head to look at her, Marguerite 
Holmes remained al>sorbed in contemplation. At length 
she stootl up, removed her bonnet and wrap, then went 
to her own room, and, throwing herself face downward 
on the bed, sobbed as if her heaft were breaking. 

Did she lament tlw attack made on Captaim Feather- 
stone? Was her heart cut at the prospect of being forced 
to surrender her hold on the ardent and romantic Kohala? 
Was her conscience stirred to life by the memory of a life 
error? Did she fret over Colonel Ellis's discovery and 
the prospect of her own threatened ambitions; or did 
she, womanlike, give way to her tears as the only com- 
forting outlet to her own consciousness of helplessness 
and weakness? To these inquiries we cannot make an- 
swer, but the details of these records may enable the 
reader to determine. 



CHAPTER IX. 

KOHALA 'S JEALOUSY AROUSED. 

At the council called by Keona of Hawaii there was 
not a person present with a drop of white blood in his 
veins. At the feast all were natives. Such meetings 
were always held in secret, and guards were kept out 
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to prevent the approach of a white man or to give warn- 
ing of the same. 

Formerly Americans and Englishmen, with the brutal 
arrogance of race superiority, have tried to force their 
way into such native gatherings; but the fact that such 
intruders were always "found missing" soon afterward 
and were never seen or heard of again led to the belief 
that the natives, though ordinarily verj amiable people, 
were ready to defend some of their rights with their 
lives, and that they were quite as ready, if the occasion 
warranted it, to take life, as in the days of Captain Cook. 
There were signs in the upper sky of coming day when 
Keona, preceded by four tall natives bearing paddles, 
walked down between Kohala and Leila to the shore. 
The young woijien preceded them, sieging as if the 
night had brought no fatigue, and the men with the 
spears and shields brought up the rear. 

As became his rank,, the caaoe of Keona was the 
largest. Into this the chief , his prosi)ective son-in-law 
and his daughter got, and tlien a score of strong men 
pushed it out from the shell-strewn sand to the smooth 
expanse between the barrier reef and the shore. 
' As soon as the canoe was afloat the four rowers sprang 
from the water and took their seats, without causing a 
roll in the light, graceful craft. 

* Kohala had a misty memory of having seen such sights 
when a child, and particularly on the occasion of his 
former visit to the sacred cavern ; but this did not im- 
pair the striking and picturesque novelty of his sur- 
roundings. 

From his flower-covered seat beside Leila he looked 
about him and saw an army, or rather a flotilla, of 
canoes dashing from the shore, a» if endowed with life, 
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and hi' l>r»held tlM*rti forming with ull th^ roi^iiluriiy (tt 

Vrotu till' ct'Uivr nf ilu- nutilln, afU't n\\ Wf♦r«^ In n-adl- 
mmn titu\ thu f)r<<H on Hhorc oxiinguiHhcd^ thi! Mholl Inigle 
of i)w old prk'wt, Hf Inn, Mound<^d the wi^Jnil f/<^ i«1v«ncM, 
'Hdw wjiM nn«w«!r<'d by a v)wvr from tlu^ nnii j thim, to 
thb MhiglnK ''f tin- wonn^n, tlio ri«<' and fall and Hp^aMli 
of the [laddUrM Uvpi parfi'vi time, and, an if diroctinl hy 
<me j)ow(?i', the rnnow moved np th<» nUon*. 

The tnoriiinK luid eveninK twllig^htn arc hrlef on the 
lim'H of «nd within the troplcMj hnt In Hawaii thu 
nioiin(Mhi^<, like Mnnna J^>a, towering above the whitf) 
Mhor<' nnrl emernld valleyw for fourteen thonsnnd feet, 

4 

cateh the liKht of the eondnK ^nn loli^ before \w in 
vlwibh' to the lower world ; «nd «o. like grent rerteetor>4, 
they dilTnw the rayn ami i\\\ their mirronndlnK« with 
wieh a Jovi'ly. poeth* twIllKht an no other land In the 
world enjoyM. J)iiy doen not Meein to eonio with the 
Mtin. but rather to ihml down, eool, calm and refrewh- 
JnK. from the f^imwy lielKhtM of the inland peakM. 

Kr^haln. t<» the Hne Imn^nntion pecndiar to IiIm ra<!e, 
ndded Mh* tn^ti' ntu\ (culture of the worhl'M beMt Mchoob. 
He hfid tlH* ehildlike frenhneMM and eapfielty f<ir enjoy- 
ment of the MavaK^' phm the (Mdtnre that eoniMM from an 
enj^^er wtndy of all that the foremost fieoph* have done In 
the world 'm advance. 

He Haw the f>pal liKht tMrning the monntalnH Into f^n^ui 
bea(;onH and HofKlinK the Hh<ire nn<l tn'n. He Haw the ennt 
KlowiriK like nn amethynt, then f^hanKltiK to traimlu' 
eent rtd>y. He fiaw the pink ^low on the nhcire and the 
dark emerald of the ntately pnlmn K**ndnally ftroMvUm 
mor<' dlMtlnet. hm If they were tmirehlnK out In Mfitidy 
rankn to ohm-i (Im« rnnoen. He naw the bhiek M'at'^r 
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changing to liquid malachite and the breakers on the 
barrier reef turning to banks of iridescent pearl. 

The light grew more intense, and he saw the bright 
eiyes and eager faces of his warlike followers, and he 
heard the singing of the maidens, as sweet and fresh as 
when their voices first thrilled him in the sacred cavern. 
The light grew brighter; the east was ablaze; the rim 
of the mighty sun rose over the sea and marked out a 
path that flashed, straight as an arrow and red as the 
fresh heart-blood, to the shore. And the red rayB turned 
redder the sterr brow of Keona; but they made more 
beautiful, because they revealed more distinctly, the 
face of Leila, who sat with bowed head by his side. . 

If ever a scene were calculated to absorb wholly a 
man's thought it was this one. But while nothing 
escaped the notice of the yout^, in whose honor all this 
was being done, there was one thing needed to complete 
liis happiness. If Marguerite Holmes were by his side 
to enjoy with him, then, indeed, would the cup of his 
rapture be full. But, whether down on the glowing, 
pulsating sea, or up on the calm, frozen heights of 
Mauna Loa, either would have been Eden 'vnlth her by 
hik side. 

The sun was half an hour high when the canoe of the 
chief turned into a palm-bordered cove, the canoes of 
his immediate retainers following. Before the flotilla 
broke up the men rose in their canoes, raised their 
paddles like poised lances, and, taking the signal from 
the shell trumpets of the Kahinas, they sent up a cheer ; 
then the singing women rose, and, throw^ing toward him 
the flowers that had adorned their shining black tresses, 
shouted : "Long live Kohala, our king ! Long live Leila, 
his bride !" 
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Although a Hawaiian in every fiber of hiii being, Keona 
was far too great and Hhrewd a man to ignore the agencies 
whereby the wliite mun gatliered to hinutelf wealth and 
power. He might l>e (;alle<l well educate<l. He was a 
pro6i>erous sugar planter, and he had pasture lands 
covered by vast herds up the mountain-sidett. 

Hiti home, set amid gro^s of orange and lemon, and 
walled in by irregular ranks of cocoanut and date palm 
trees, was quite as grand in its way as the palace at Hon- 
olulu. His house was furnished after the American style, 
and an array of trained servants were ready to do his 
bidding ; yet it was well known that, when he did not 
have white visitors, he dressed and ate as his ancestors 
had done liefore they knew that there was a white man 
in the world. 

The canoes made a landing at a little pier near 
Keona s house; but, instead of leaving the shore, the 
men and women divided, one party going up the stream* 
to a line of bathhouses, and within a few minutes all 
were enjoying a morning bath. 

After the bath Keona escorted his guest to the house, 
where tliejf found Leila and breakfast awaiting them. 
Kohala ate some fruit and then was escorted to a cool 
chamber. He lay down, and the scenes through which 
he had passed the night before and his last meeting with 
Marguerite Holmes chased each other in wild confusion 
through his brain, till he dropped off to sleep. 

When he awoke it was high noon, and a native boy 
was beside the bed fanning him. In response to Kohala 's 
question, the boy. after bowing, said, in the native tongue : 

''It is the hour when the sun is the hottest and the 
shallows the shorteHt." 

"And your lujister? 
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"He has ridden into the hills to look after the herds." 

"And your mistress, Leila?" 

"Leila bade me say, when you awoke, that she awaits 
you with luncheon in the arbor that overlooks tlie sea,** 
said the boy, with a graceful wave of the fan in the di- 
rection from which came the sound of the breakers on 
the barrier reef. 

Kohala rose and dressed, in European attire, which 
he was very glad to resume; then, guided by the lad, 
he went down to the beautiful, blossom-covered arbor, 
where he found Leila, dressed in a loose, cool white 
wrapper and reading a book, just as he had seen Ameri* 
dan girls doing in the shaded grounds of the best stun- 
mer villas at Newport. 

With an ease and grace that he had never seen sur- 
passed, Leila bade him good-morning, gave him her soft, 
shapely hand and asked him how he had rested. 

She was a beautiful savage in her costume of the night 
before ; now she was a well-bred lady, without any sug- 
gestion of ornament about her person, unless it might 
be the single crimson blossom at her throat. 

As she moved about, the loose white robe, that in itself 
Tvas far from graceful, served to bring out the beauty of 
her lithe form and the exquisite grace of her bearing. 

He would, indeed, have been a poor physiognomist 
•who could not have told from the girl's suppressed 
manner and the timid glances of the soft black eyes, 
as she arranged the luncheon and fixed seats for her- 
self and Kohala, that she loved him with all the fire 
and force of her intense nature. 

As Kohala watched her he had to confess to himself 
that she was far more beautiful than Marguerite Holmes, 
and also that she was quite tlie Englishwoman's peer in 
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grace nnd culture, ib^ uImo nmUM^d that, for bin own 
^ocmI iuhI th*< y;oo({ of Hawaii, it waM bin duty to marry 
tliiH <'X(|uiHito natives girl. But love Ik an HclfiHh oh it in 
unrcaHoniiig. 

Aft(»r th(!y had nil)i)l«d at tiie fruitH and drank each 
a gliiHH of iced orange Hlierbet, Kohahi naid : 

"It HceniH aH if all the peace of lieaven were here. 
Leila, an the niiMtreHH of Huch a home, you Hhould he 
very linppy." 

•'No man or woman can he hapi)y," rejilieil li<?ilu, 
with her eycH fixed on the limitleHM nea, "mo long an the 
heart yearns for Homething it doen not poHMeHH," 

"HtUM'ly you arc not in tliat Mtate? " He regretted 
having Haid Huh the iuHtant he had Hpoken. 

AUlKMigfi (!ultured and refined, the chief'H daughter 
had not heen l^rought up to c-onceal her feelingH. Up 
to the coming of Kohala from heyoJid the Mea nhe had 
n(n er liad a wIhIi ungratilied. 

Sinrc her earlicHt memory nlie had he<!n taught that 
nhf WiiH the hetrothc^d of the youth who waH yet to he 
the king of Hawaii. H\w loveil tf) think of him in Holi- 
tude, and hh nhc grc^w Uf womanhood and he neiit her 
hin pictures from the land of the whiti? man nhe tried 
to giv(* lifi* to the nhadow and to picture )dni all mIm" 
found him wlu^n he (ram(>. 

It waH not with her a cane of love at firnt night; nhe 
had l(A'ed him through all the yearn of her reuMoning 
life, loved him with in<TeaMing inteUMity an tlie yearn 
rolled on, and thiM love culminated in t)ie mont ardent 
paMHion when she met him after hin return. 

She had heard of hin infatuation for Margueriti* 
Holm«»H, and nhe had neen him lavinhing on the little 
Knglinhwonuin the attentionn for whieh her own heart 
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hungered; and she tried to allay her Jealousy and to 
soothe her anguish with the belief that he would change 
as soon as he was freed from .the allurements and temp- 
tations of Honolulu, and, above all, from the influence 
©f the Queen, whose purpose, with keen feminine per- 
ception, she saw. 

Before replying to Kohala's question she looked at 
him for some seconds, until he begkn to feel uncom- 
fortable under her gaze, then said : 

"Yes. I am in that state. Kohala, can you remem- 
ber when we were in the cavern bef6re last night?" 

"It is to me like a dream," he replied. 

"But you know why you went there?" 

"Yes ; I was taken there by my father." 

"As I was by mine. I was then but four years of age. 
You were four years older ; still, from then till now in 
not one hour of my waking life have the obligations of 
that time been absent from my mind. While you were 
in foreign lands I was praying for your return and 

planning for the happier days of Hawaii that must 
surely come to our race when you were their ruler 
and I was your wif^. Have you, too, thought of these 
things, Kohala?" 

"I have," he replied, with averted face. 

"And yoii have hoped for them?" 

"The happiness of ray race has been the one motive 
of my life. It is that that made me a student in the 
white man's schools and brought me back to my native 
land. But I have had no time to give to love, and I 
have come to think that, no matter what our parents 
may have done in the long ago, when we reached years 
of discretion we should be controlled by our own hearts. " 

"And that is what I believe, and that is what I feel. 
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Think you I (umU\ tiol 1ihv<« IuhI Iovimh fitiiotlg tin* tx^Ht 
of our f»wn |M'ojiI<' imd tin* Hrlu'Ht- of i\w whit(»MV** nht 
iiHkrd, fiK hIic Mat nioru vvhcU uful a KtraTigo, datiKc^rouM 
IlKiit dinu' into hi*r great bliiok tByvn, 

"T am Mun» (if it," rcpiiod KoIiiiIh. "for you nri' very 
iuuiutiful— iriiin^ tNniutiful'than any wliite wimmn I hav<« 
<«v«?r in<*t. aufl wiw um thdr wlM4««t." 

• But tlilnk you that I hnvp? " 

• No." 

"And wliy hare 1 not?" 

"Bi'cuUMf th»* Wnt wan not wortliy of ycm," hp Hakl. 
I'viinivt'ly. 

"Not" hUv n'Hpondi^d, wltli Htartling finphanlM. "It 
irt 1k'(uiiih4» through all my llf*» I havo loviul and wait<Ml ' 
for tlu' condng of my king! You oamc, and I folttliat j 
tlu' day tluit waM to fnakp me your qnom^ wan at hnnd. 
You ranu», but Avitli yc^u came a whit<> woman, and th«»y 
t(»il ni<» tiiftt ti\u\ likn a tldc»f who oannot vahu^ what whp 
lum Mi«»l4»n. lu»H roblM»d nu^ of the lioart of Kohala ! U 
thiM tnio?" 

Ivoluiin'ii ch<N*kf* hud bi>tm olives but now thay tuiiMHi 
red. In bin ccmfuiiion hv roMe to hi» fwt and got m> tmr 
in hiH denial n»» to nay. "No 1" whwi a Hipp woi feMMMPd W 
tile Hliell walk near by. and tlte next inntantCiotoil^llUIlM 
Ht*K>d fit tlie entrnnee of the arbor. 

Tiie colonei wum well known to liOila. and, after nalut- 
iuff ilie young people nnd telling th^m that he had JUNl 
eonie from ITimolulu, be took a letter fr(mi hi« breaal* 
pocket find lianded if to Kohala. Haying: 

"Tluit iM of grent iniportan(?e to ywi. I?ead it. )-i*lla 
will jwirdon you." 

Tiip roliitii'i Hilt down and began to fan himneif with 
liiM Htr>iw li.'it. wliile Kohala ftteppful outnide tlte arbor. 
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The young man tore off the envelope and was sur- 
prised to see that the writing was the colonel's. He 
read the following : 

*'DfiAR KoHALA — You must return to Honolulu with 
nie at once. What your friends have feared is true. The 
Englishwoman has deceived you. She has other lovers, 
and one of tliem she is going to marry as soon as her pur- 
p(^e with you is gained. This I am ready to pi'ove to 
your entire satisfaction. 

" Your friend, so long as you are the friend of Hawaii, 

** Norman Ellis." 

As Kohala read he leaned against the arbor, and his 
lips drew back like a scabbard from his white teeth. 



CHAPTER X. 



BACK TO HONOLULU. 



Kohala, as if unwilling to credit the evidence of his 
sight, read over and over again the note Ck)lonel Ellis 
had given him ; then, satisfied that he had read it aright 
the first time, he crushed it in his right palm and stared 
down at the breakers on the reef without seeing them. 

At length he became aware of the hum of voices in 
the arbor, and he came back to a comprehension of the 
situation. 

He realized that it would not do to sliow Leila that he 
was awfully excited, lest he might be asked to explain 
the cause ; so, with an effort of will, he brought his lips 
together and covered thQ daggerlike flash of his teeth. 
From his handsome face he succeeded in banishing the 
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fleroa exprenslon that had trannformed him for the in- 
stant into an ang»rod and unrciaHoning savage. But, 
d«U)r!nIn<ul thou^li lio wan, and Hucee«»ful though lie 
wan in banishing from iiin aytiH and mouth tl)e signu of 
inttijiHo hate, hii was pownrleHH to still the wild leaping 
of hlH heart. lie Iward the eolonel saying ; 

" Ves, LeiUi, it is all-important that Kohala »lu)uld re- 
turn with mo at once to Honolulu. I shall leave a letter 
for your father explaining why I have not remained to 
see him." 

"But if tht^re is danger to Kohala In Honolulu," said 
Leila, "I sliall go tliere with you." 

"But there is not, I assure you. We have enlisted a 
regiment of miiu who are under the command of Colonel 
Loring— you know him ; he is betrothed to my daughter 
AU<'-<«— and if arjy danger threat<in* Kohala he and his 
men are reii<ly to avert it. The Queen is using her 
iwary liffort U) r<ttain the throne ; but it is rooking be- 
noatii iier, and she must soon d<woend of h«r own vo- 
lition or be hurled to th<i ground by the motion," said 
the (jolonel. 

"And is there danger of war?" asked I^eila. 

'*No, I hojsi not; yet we realize that tlw^ l>est way to 
avert it is to ixi prepared for it. But as for Kohala, fear 
not for him," said the <$<>lonel, with a little laugh that 
found no r<^|ionsit in her Uaart. "I shall return him to 
you in HuMy." 

The colonel went to tlw entrance of the arbor, and was 
alKiUt t^> call the youth for whom he lw4 come when lie 
came in himself. 

"Well, Kohahi, what think you of that note?" Mkod 
i\w (Mihmel, 

"I cannot believe it true," wan the ritply. 
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"Nor did I think you would. But your own eyes and 
cars will prove to you that it is every syllable true. Are 
you ready to leave for Hilo?" 

*'I am : but I must first see Keona and express to hiui 
my great gratitude for liis kindness." 

I shall do that service for you," said Leila, ** though 
my father wants no thanks for what is to him at once 
a duty and a pleasure. If our friend, Ck>lonel Ellis, 
thinks your presence needed at once at Honolulu, go 
with him, for in times like these we cannot give thought 
to personal ease nor to ordinary courtesy, if they detain 
us." 

* 'Spoken like the daughter of a chief ! ' ' cried the colonel, 
who had a great admiration for the beautiful girl and 
who was more than eager that his ward should regard 
her in the same light. 

The colonel had come over from Hilo in a buggy drawn 
by a |Kiir of his own team, and he was famed for having 
the fastest and best-bred horses in Hawaii. 

Kohala's trunk was fastened to the shelf behind the 
buggy, and the horses were hitched and prancing with 
impatience to be off. 

The young man gave Leila his hand, and he was about 
to raise hers gallantly to his lips when, to his surprise 
and confusion, she threw her graceful arms about his 
neck and kissed him again and again, saying, as she 
released him: 

**My king ! You are mine ! You belong to Leila and 
Hawaii." 

"Splendid girl, that Leila," said Ck>lonel Ellis, as the 
horses dashed over the circular road along the coast to 
Hilo. "She is worth a miUion such creatures as that 
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little, thin adrenturees you are breaking your heart 
over." 

"Slie is all you say," replied Kohala, yet internally 
revolting against what the colonel had said. 

The young man had heard before that Marguerite 
Hoi men had deceived others and would deceive him, 
yet so long as he had not the direct evidence of this 
fact he was unwilling to believe that she was not all 
she claimed to be to him. 

He honored and respected Colonel Ellis, who, since 
his childhood, had been to him as a father, and, while 
ho believed him noble, he tried to comfort himself with 
the thought that he was not true to himself in his con- 
demnation of Marguerite Holmes. 

A few minutes of silence followed this, during which 
time the colonel, who was smoking a cigar, succeeded in 
getting the spirited team down to a settled pace, which 
it could keep up without harm em far sb Hilo, fifteen 
niiloH away. 

The woman he was flying to — not the beautiful girl 
he hud left — filled and troubled the heart of the young 
man. 

He reasoned that other women had been lulse ^ he had 
read and heard of such ; but what lover ever thought it 
possible that the woman he loved could be placed in 
such a category? Certainly not the youth who wm 
undergoing bis first delightful but torturing experience 
of tlio ttinder passion. 

Coughing, to steady his nerves rather than to clear 
his throat, Kohala, unable longer to keep back the an- 
guish and curiosity that flllod his heart, asked : 

"How did you learn, colonel, that Mrs. Holm^ was 
deceiving me?" 
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'Through tlie best of sources/' said the coloneL 

*'But what are they?*' 

*'Mv own ears." 

"But you do not know her." 
•But I do." 

**I was not aware of thati" 

"Still it is true." 

"Then you must have become acquainted with her 
since I left." 

"That is true." 

"How did vou come to meet her?" 

"Through Dr. Wallace." 

"I do not know him." 

"Well, I know him. He is a fine old fellow and a 
widower, and, I may add, he is one of this woman's 
dupe^. He, too, is in love with her, and believes she 
will accept him at the right time; and I am inclined 
to think she will if she does not hook a man more to 
her liking before she leaves Honolulu. Why, the woman 
had hardly set eyes on me before she began to spread her 
net to entrap me. But I know the tricks of the class," 
and the colonel blew out a cloud of smoke and laughed 
till the horses threatened to run away. 

Speaking very slowly and as if with an effort, Kohala 
asked: 

**Is it because of her attempt to flirt with you that you 
judge her?" 

"Indeed it is not," said the coloneL 

"Did you speak of me?" 

"Yes. I brought your name up." 

"But why?" 

"Because I want to save you." 

"And you told her so?" 
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"I did." 

''And that is all you know against her?" 

"No, Kohala, for her own sake I wish it 

**Vo you object to telling me the reaaon for joor sus- 
picions?" 

"In connection with that woman. I have no 8Ui»- 
picions.** 

"What then?" 

" Convict iom? !" exclaimed the coloneL 

"And you have good reasons for them?'* 

"The best in the woiid." 

'*Then« for Heaven's sake tell me and ease my heart. 
I am sure you will say nothing yoa do not know to be 
true," 

"Nothing that I do not know to be true, ^nce yon 
left Honolulu I have, with my own eyes, seen yoor 
precioos friend. Captain FeatheiBtone, ^^aaJTig ^le wo- 
man who is making a fool of you." 

"I can't believe it!" 

"Then you mean to say I am willfully lying?" said 
the colonel, with a ring of anger on his Toioe. 

"No, no, coloneU not that; only that yoa are dec^v> 
ing yourself," replied Kohala, in a voice trembling with 
excitement. 

"Kohala, look at me and tell me how long you have 
known me." 

Without looking, Kohala replied : 

"As long as I can rememb«'." 

"Did vou ever know me to tell a lie?" 

"Never." 

"Did vou ever think mv mind was not clear?" 

"No." 

"Do you think I can see you thore by my side?" 
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'Surely." 

"And you hear my voice?" 

'*Ido." 

*'And I hear yours?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, just as clearly and distinctly I saw this man 
Feafcherstonc kissing this adventuress, Mrs. Holmes, and 
I heard him telling her that as soon as his plans were 
perfected and you were declared king that they should 
leave Honolulu as man and wife. " 

"When was this?" 

"The night before I left." 

"And she seemed to consent?" 

"Seemed to consent ! When a woman offers no objec- 
tion to such familiarity she consents," said the colonel, 
scornfully. 

"Pardon me, my best of friends, if for the moment I 
should regard this as a horrible dream, said Kohala, 

m 

with his handis pressed to his eyes as if to shut out the 
burning light. "It is all so unexpected that I cannot 
realize it. She told me that she loved me, and, loving 
her, I believed it. If, in truth, she has deceived me, 
then farewell to her and Hawaii." 

"That is all nonsense, my son," said the colonel, with 
more kindness in his voice. "Every young man worth 
a snap has passed through the same experience. Some 
one has said, and I believe it, that the human heart is 
like a beef-steak — the more it is pounded the tenderer 
it gets. Of course, you feel mighty bad over this. I 
remember I did when, many years ago, I discovered that 
my best girl had betrayed me and run away with an- 
other man ; but after a few weeks I got over it and was 
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'Kohala hore?" exclaimed the Queen. 
YeH, Your Majesty," 

"And lie returned with Colonel EUIh?" 

"He did, Your Majesty. " 

**WeH, what do you think of it, Mr. Porter?" asked 
the Qucion, as she turned and looked at her minister. 

**I am not at all surprised," said Mr. Porter. "Indeed, 
I may say that I am glad." Then, to the messenger: 
"That will do, Lan; you can leave." 

As so<in as the young man had gone out the Queen 
said, rather petulantly : 

"Why ar(i you glad that the pretender is here, Mr. 
Porter?" 

"Because here we can watch him, and hold him. Once 
under the control of Keona and his daughter, he would 
be out of our reach. Why, I think it shows bad general- 
ship to fet<jh him here." 

"They did not fetch him," said the Queen, with a grim 
laugh. 

"Wlio brought him, think you?" 

* * Margu<3r i te Holmes. ' ' 

"I think Your Majesty is right." 

"1 know I am." 

"Ooo^l; then if Margueritti Holmes can control him — 
and I think there is but little doubt of her jKJwer — we 
must MHi to it Uiut the laily does not esca[ie our in- 
flueiKu*," said Port<ir, and he rose and backed two steiM 
from the Queen's presenc<i, as if about to depart, when 
she gave lier royal iMfrmission. 

"Do you know, Mr. Porter, that I have recently changed 
my rriiml about this woman?" said the Queen, with the 
subdui'd time of one about U) communicate a secret. 

Mr. Porter took a step nearer, ana asked : 
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"In what way, Your Majesty?** 

'*I think she is weak and cunning." 

"Does Your Majesty call that a discovery?** asked Mr. 
Porter. 

"Not at all. But I have come to believe that she loves 
Kohala better than she loves any other being in the 
world, and that is a discovery.** 

"Her capacity for love, I imagine, is rather varied,** 
said Mr. Porter, with a sneer. "But why should we 
care who or what she is, so long as she answers our 
purpose? On the whole, however, I should be glad to 
know that what you say is true, for in that event we 
can the better use her for our own ends. Now, with 
Your Majesty's consent, I shall withdraw, for it is pos- 
sible that the dreaded raid on the armory may be made 
to-night, and I must be ready with our friends to see 
that the arms do not fall into the hands of the rebels.** 

"And you will avoid bloodshed?** she a3ked. 

"If it can be avoided. Your Majesty.** 

And Mr. Porter left the palace and went over to the 
Government House, where he had an office, but where 
for some weeks there had been but little public business 
transacted. 

He found a dozen men, nearly all ''full-bloods** or 
half-breeds, awaiting him, and all looking as if they 
feared something serious might immediately happen if 
any of them spoke above a whisper. 

Lan, the young man who had brought the news of 
Kohala *s arrival to the palace, was present, and he had 
evidently reported the same thing, for they were dis- 
cussing the matter and speculating as to what it por- 
tended. 

Speaking in their native tongue — a language which 
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Porter uiidorHtood (|uit« an well a» he did EugUwh — a 
tall, powerfully built Hawaiian, who vvasi employed in 
the Qiu'en'H pjarden.-j and whose breath told that lie 
Iiad aciiuired at ItniHt one of the white man'H mont de- 
Btructive vicen, Haid: 

•Why bother about thin youth, Kohala? Why fear 
hiin when nix inoheM of Hteel in hU heart will put hlni 
out of the way forever ?" and the man, oh if to nhow 
that tbe blade and the arin to drive it were ready, drew 
from bin belt a long two-edged dagger. 

J'orter took the weapon, tried the edges against tJm 
ball of luH thumb, as some men try a razor before shav- 
ing, then said : 

••Yes, with that, Hoi, a brave man could do the work; 
but if he was discovered, I wouldn't care to Insure his 
life, so long as there are Americans in Honolulu." 

••The nnin brave enough to do the deed will be too 
cunning to be detecti»d ; yet there will be a great risk, 
nntl it should be imid for. What say you to that, Kli 

Porter?" 

"1 say you are right. But put the weapon away, This 
is not the time or place to talk," 

The man whom Porter called "Hoi" was sheathing the 
dagger when Captain Featherstone cume in, looking very 
nuicli excited. 

"Mr. Porter," he began, "I nmst see you alone and at 
once !" 

Mr, Porter led the (captain into his private oflice, chised 
the door and asked : 

"Well, captain, what is the new danger?" 

"You know tluit thi;i man whom they call 'Colonel' Lor- 
ing, though of late he was known a» 'captain,' is a trained 
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soldier y a graduate of the great American military school 
at West Point?" 

**I am aware of that/' replied Porter, "but are you not 
also a trained soldier?" 

"Yes; but my countrymen, the English, will not stand 
by me as the Americans do by Loring/' 

"The Americans are powerless, so long as they have 
no arms, and they cannot get arms while a hundred of 
the Queen's most stalwart adherents are secreted in the 
arsenal." 

"Yet, Mr. Porter, they have arms !" 

"You are sure?" 

"I am certain." 

"But, in the name of all that is reasonable, how could 
they get them in Honolulu without my knowledge? I 
have ordered all the stores that sell arms and ammuni- 
tion to be closed." 

"And they were closed, a fact that made it easier for 
the Americans to get all the pistols and ammunition 
they needed by the back doors. Then, men have been 
going on board the Boston in gangs of late, and it is 
believed they have brought away rifles under their long 
coats. Our Consul is certain that, at a signal to be 
given by the Ajnericans on shore, the captain of the 
Boston will at once land his sailors and marines, seize 
the palace, supplant the Hawaiian flag with that of the 
States and depose Her Majesty by that act." 

"And think you that the English captain and the 
English Consul will look idly on while that is being 
done?" asked Porter. 

"They cannot help themselves. They dare not pre- 
cipitate a war with the States." 

"Then what would you advise?' 
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'*Tliat you precipitate the inevitable." 

•*In what wa}'?" 

' 'Show your hand and your force. There are five thou- 
sand nien ready to oppose the Americans, and they will 
do it if Kohala can be induced to lead them — " 

"Which would mean that within twenty-four hours 
Kohala would be proclaimed King of Hawaii." 

"Bt Iter that than an American protectorate. You know 
U'tter than I can tell you that tlie days of tlie Queen, as 
a ruler, are niunbered. You and all her friends, even 
Her Majesty, will reap the advantage of the course I 
8U^ge»<t." said Featlierstone, with unusual energy of 
maiiiH*r. 

"Which Ls to re:>Lgn in favor of Kohala?" 

"Exactly.' 

"And so ignore the Princess Kaiulani, whom she has 
wiUe<l to be her 8UOcei>i>or?" 

"As the will of the Queen is ignored by even her 
friends it is better that she should make a virtue of 
a necessity. Thi' course I propose means success; any 
otlier course is ruin." 

'*But could we get Kohala to agree to this?" asked 
Port*»r. evidently impressed by the other's words and 
manner. 

"I can promise that." 

"But whv are vou so sure?" 

"I know Mrs. Holmes; she is my friend — " 

"Every man's friend," sneered Porter. 

"No, sir!" said Featherstone, hotly. **She is a lady, 
and has no talent for deceit, an\ more than she ha^ lore 
for the Americans. To keep Hawaii from their grasp 
she is willing to use to the utmost the power she has 
oxer Kohala. AVhatever she advises he will do." 
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' 'The more fool Kohala. But I must have time to think 
over what you have said. I can do nothing without the 
concurrence of the Queen." 

"But time is flying. There is not a minute to be lost. 
To-night, if ever, the blow for ascendency must be dealt I" 
said Featherstone, and he enforced his words with em- 
phadc gestures. 

"Qood ; then you bring me the assurance — and, mark 
you, there must be no doubt about it — that Kohala is 
ready to lead on our side if the Queen resigns in his 
favor, and then I will tell you our decision. At present 
we are beating the wind. Go to Mrs. Holmes at once 
and get her to secure Kohala's agreement in writing. 
That will settle matters," and Mr. Porter reopened the 
door leading into the general office. 

Captain Featherstone replax^ed his hat and started out 
to where a closed carriage awaited him. He was evi- 
dently disappointed and angered at Porter's seeming in- 
difference. He did not know that Porter clearly un- 
derstood his purpose, and that he was quite as much 
opposed to the rule of the English as he was to that 
of the Americans. 

"Where to, sir?" asked the driver. 

"To Mrs. Holmes's," said Featherstone, as he sprang 
into the carriage and closed the door with an angry bang. 
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AN IIXC'ITICl) MiacTimi. 

1 r WMM ili(> ini<l<llM of ilio iiftcrtKHm whtm Kohuhi nnd 
('t)l(»tii<l KIIIm iooK (liniipr In iho cabin. In IiIh anxiKy 
<n H(Mi Mar^iHM'iio UolniPN \u) wotild havn guno wiUunii 
hUdlnnnti but hn had Hunicb^nt Hidf-oonirol bd't, or, at 
b'n^l. HO ho lniaKin<Ml, to Icottp hlH f(«uUnKH I'roni hlH frb>nd. 

An If I't^mlhiH' \\\h tboti^btH. th<* oobmol Nabl. whnn iiwy 
t'oMo from tbn iuJib^ : 

"Vou tniiMi try to for^t^t your own attairn for t\w 
]in«N(Mit, and (M)ntn with nio to tl&u Hawaiian itoU^l. 
Our frlondrt, many of wlumi huv<MU)t mot you, will Iw 
thri'o, antl \v\, nto Nay that your futuro huo(h>hm will di»- 
\)\'\\i\ on tho lnt{M('MMion yoa nuiko. ho try and baninh 
thlw lady ti^nw your niln<l foi' tho tlmo Ixdng. " 

Kohala (*ouH;laul nnd noddod to iudioato that ho fully 
undiMMduut what wan oxpootod of him and bin own lu- 
ablllly to roall/r it. , 

M'o "banlMh \\\U lady front bin ndnd fortht> tlmo boing!" 
Why. (\)lonol MIIIm ndnht an wrll havo aKkod hltn ti> Htop 
brtMdhhiK for tht« t(n\o boing, for tho owo wo\iUl havo 
l»oon ipdio MH piMwiblo Hrt tho othor. 

U«' bad trtoti to banish hor fnan bin mind« but that 
vrr> olfort ol will norvod but to nnvKo hor Iho moro 
tisod in all bin (hougbtK. 

Ill« natun* wan ron\atdio rathor than horoU\ iutonno 
uatluM' than Nir\a\g; yot WtK vory woakm»HH wan duo to 
tho alv^oiblng and ongrivHKing tidollty with whloh Ik« 
olung l»» I bo Ubd of bin luHUi. Udioviug that tlio wo* 
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man whom he cookl so love rnirst in ereiy war be 
worthj of hs adoration. 

Bat he could not have felt this lore and been incapable 
of jealoasT. He was qnite prepared to believe in the 
treacheiy oi Captain Featberatone ; bat it woold have 
been like a knife in tiie heart even to sospect Margaerite 
Hermes of treason. 

Had he been a white man he woold hare doabted, 
or at least have investigated on less evidence; bat in 
matters where the emotions were concerned he reasoned 
from his hopes, and all the innate impulses of his bar- 
baric descent asserted themselves. 

Without attracting attention he and Colonel Ellis were 
driven to the Hawaiian Hotel, on the broad veranda of 
whi<^ they found a number of United States naval 
officers, in white undress uniforms. These gentlemen 
bowed to the colonel, bat did not try to stop him, 
though it vras evident from the whispering that fol- 
lowed his disappearance with Kohala that they fully 
understood the purport of his coming. 

Strolling about the amj^e, palm-shaded grounds there 
w^ere a number of English naval officers in citizen's 
dress, smoking and chatting as if they had no other 
porpose in mind than to while away the hot hours of 
a tro|»c afternoon. 

The officers on die reranda and those under the trees 
were most courteous to each other when they met, and 
when they stopped to chat they discussed everything 
bat that which was uppermost in their minds. 

The most optimistic could not hide from himself the 
fact tiiat, within the week, the gtins of their respective 
diips mi^it be blazing into each other, in Hie harbor of 
HoxK^ulo. 
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Tiie Council of Public Safety watt in Hmnion in the 
iippi'i* room Ix'fori' r«f«4'rt'(l to, and it woh guardod by 
arint'd nic«u wltliin and without. 

Altliough w(*li known to thcHe guardH, the rulen of tiie 
Council were »o strict that tlie colonel could not be ad- 
niilUMJ till he had given tlie pann-word and counU'rHigti 
mill vouched for t)ie loyalty of IiIh coniparjion. 

There were fully thirty earnost white men prewent. 
and, at Hlght of the colonel and iCohala, they roHe t(} 
tlii'ir feet and ap])lauded, to hIiow their renpect and 
delight. 

ICohala wan [lerHonally Introduced to all the men 
])i('senl whom he did not already know, and then he 
wart given a neat benide the colonel, who took the pre- 
Kidlng chair. 

Mr. (Jeorge Iving. who had been acting an jireHident 
during the coloiu^rH abs(>nc(*, Haluted, and Haid: 

"Colonel Lorlng wan about to give uh a report of the 
Mituatlon from the Htniulpolnt of a Holdier: if our preni- 
dent oiVorM no objectlouH to thiH, it might be well for 
him to go on, for It In evident to all of uii that the 
crl.nls for which we have been preparing for weekH 
hail at length come." 

"('oloiu^l Loring'H report will be in order," naid the 
])r<'siiloiit. (uhI he Htllhul the hum of voIcch by rapping 
wiOi IiIh pivel on the long table about which they were 
•;*ath<'r«'(l. 

Colnnol iioring waH In cltizen'M drcMH, but a uniform 
wuM not n('('(M4Hary to nuike him look what he wa>*. every 
iiu;!) the Holdler. 

lilHing. and (MuuiHlonally refrenhlng hlH juemory by 
ref(n*en(M' to a note-book which he held open, Colonel 
Lorlng; nald : 
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"Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Council of Public 
Safety, it is hardly necessary for me to assure you that, 
since you placed me in command of the Provisional troops 
of Hawaii, I have done everything in my power to per- 
fect the organization and to make it efficient." 

He was interrupted here by applause, none the less 
hearty for its being suppressed. 

•*We have at present about five himdred men, fairly 
well armed and drilled, and twice that number who are 
ready to join us as soon as we need them. We need 
them now; but, without arms, they would be in the 
way and would only serve to add to our loss in the 
event of a conflict with the forces of the Queen.** 

"Where is the arsenal?** asked an impulsive French- 
man. 

••Still in the hands of the authorities, or, I should say, 
it is in the keeping of the creatures of the Queen,** re- 
plied Colonel Loring. 

••Tlien why not take it into our keeping at once?** 

This suggestion met with the same suppressed ap- 
plause, and the men about the table nodded their ap- 
proval. 

••It is of that I would speak,** said Colonel Loring. 

**Go on ! Go on !** came from all parts of tiie room. 

••Our enemies are watching us — '* 

••We know it !** 

"And if we do not seize the arsenal this very night 
and so precipitate the conflict, then the other party will 
do it, and tiiey will be in a position to defy us.** 

••What force guards the arsenal?*' asked Mr. King. 

"It is supposed to be watched by some half-dozen sol- 
diers : but, as a matter of fact. Minister Porter has been 
filling the place every night with a hundred or more 
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men. A hundred hucIi men, if properly approivclied, 
can offer no very HurioiiH reHistance; but if live thou- 
sand nien'nre gatliored there it will be very different. I 
iiave h'arned tlie nignal wliicli the oneniy propone to give 
when they witih to aHHcmble tlu>ir foruoH. " 

'*VV'luit i» il?" anked a dozen men. 

"A heaeon fire is to hp lit at midnight on the ereht of 
the Punch Bowl. For tiie pant week but few of the 
Queen H adherentH who an? able to bear arms have goiu* 
to bed before morning," Haid ('olonel Loring, referring 
for conflrnuition to bin note-book. 

" Why can we not have a force at tlie runch Bowl to 
prevent the beacon?" awked the president. 

"I have taken care of that," replied (Jolonel Loring, 
quietly. "Every night, under a cool, brave officer, a 
band of our bewt men liave been concealed on tlie crest 
of tlio Punch Bowl. If the fire were started it would 
be at once extinguished, and rockets would announce to 
us that fact and the oi)ening of the contest." 

"In such an event," said the president, "what meaiu* 
havt» you taken, hero in the city, to annoimce to our 
friends that the struggle has begun?" 

"We have men stjitiont^d in all the belfries of the 
churches and on all the towers of the engine-houses. Am 
soon HM the rockets are seen the bells will announce the 
fact to our fri(»mls and they will assembh^ at places decidinl 
on, and luider leadi'rs who have my instructions an to 
what is to be done?. I have taken every precaution^ and 
I think you can trust nw/' said Oolonel Loring, with the 
modest confidence that is ever the characteristic of in- 
nate military ability. 

With the calmness but rapidity of action that dis- 
thiguishes veterans under lire the C/Ouncil hurried 
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through a great deal of business, and at its conclusion 
every one present began to shout : 
.'Kohala! Kohalal Kohala!" 

The young man had attended public meetings before, 
and so knew what was expected of hinr. In all that 
had been done and was being done by the men present 
lie was in perfect sympathy; yet one may have a pro- 
found sympathy without being able, publicly, to give 
his reasons for the same. 

Mastering his nervousness with an evident effort, 
Kohala rose to his feet, and, steadying himself by hold- 
ing on to the chair on which he had been seated, he 
said, in the clear, melodious accents that were not his 
least charm : 

"Gentlemen, I am a Hawaiian by birth and blood ; but 
I trust that I am more than that, and that is, a man who 
is neither afraid nor ashamed to greet every other man, 
without regard to his race or nationality, as a brother.** 

A cheer, that coidd not be restrained cmd that must 
have been heard in all parts of the hotel, greeted this 
fine sentiment. 

"I have neither the experience nor the wisdom to ad- 
dress men so much older than myself,*' he continued, 
"but I am not so dull as not to understand my country's 
present unhappy situation. Thanks to Colonel Ellis, I 
have been opposed to hereditary monarchs ever since 
I began to reason. This I say, though well aware that 
my own prominence in this movement is entirely due 
to the fact £hat, in line of descent, I am the rightful 
heir to the throne of Hawaii.** 

Again the applause broke out, and admiration glowed 
in the eyes of the men who heard the yoimg orator. He 
went on : 
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"My rights to the throne I Hhall never prem, I l>e- 
lieve that all ruhirH should b(! elected, and Hawaii niUMt 
be no exception. To achi<we thin end, command rny 
fortune and my life ; but, gentlemen, there in one thing 
you muHt not inniHt on." 

"WJiat in that?" awked a member. 

"That I Hhall help you to eHtabllnh here a free repub- 
lic, and that F nhall inaugurate that republic by marrying 
for icaHOMM of Htate." 

ThlM pr<xluced Mome laugh U^r and many ({UOHtioning 
lookH. 

'*An alliance between myHclf and tlie daugliter of the 
chief of Hawaii might be good poli(!y, m kingn under- 
Btand it. Mark you, the daughter of the chief in far 
too good for trie ; but you Hhould not inHiHt on treating 
me like th(3 lieir to a throne by (^electing a wife for me, 
wlien you tell me I am to be a free citizen in a free 
land. My friendn, that i« all I Imve to Hay." 

Tlie applauH(5 broke out again when Koliala sat down, 
and, wliile it waH evident tliat a majority of thoHe pres- 
ent indorned Iuh viewH, it wan equally evident tliat all 
were diHappoint(jd, for the allegianc(j of tlie chief Keona 
who wiui nut a republican, wan cMKential to the huccohu of 
their plann. 

(y'olonel KlliH admired the evidence of ability ffhown by 
Koliala, though diHappoint<id, and (x>mf orted himitelf 
with tli(» b<jli(jf that the young man would change hlit 
mind hh to th<! daiighU^r of the chii^f when he learned 
for iiiumelf that the wonmn to whom he ha<l given Um 
h(*art wan entirely unwortliy. 

Hy th(* tiuK^ the (!ouncil had ended itti HeHMion iiighf 
Uiul <'r>me to Honoluhi. 

(V>lonfd KlliN told Kohala that they were lioth to re- 
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main at the Hawaiian Hotel, so as to be in a good posi- 
tion to receive reports and to direct affairs. 

"I shall trust you to direct,'* said Kohala, with spirit; 
'*that is the provence of mature men; but if there is to 
be action and danger I should blush for myself if I did 
not share it." 

Tliis was said in the presence of Colonel Loring, who, 
with Kohala and the colonel, was the only person present 
in the latter 's room. 

**Can you ride well?" asked Colonel Loring. 

**I should; I began as a boy in tlie mountains of Ha- 
waii, and I have never allowed my skill to lapse for want 
of use," replied Kohala. 

**Then," said the colonel, **I sliall feel glad and hon- 
ored if you will serve on my staff to-night." 

"But," joined in Colonel Ellis, ''there may be danger." 

*'If there w^ere no danger," said Kohala, proudly, "I 

should not care to serve. " 

*' Spoken like a true soldier," said the gallant young 
leader of the Provisional army, as he shook Kohala's 
hand. "We can find plenty of men to sport uniforms 
and pose for the admiration of ladies when there is no 
danger : but the man who faces a danger for principle's 
sake — and the danger's sake — is a brother after my own 
heart. ' ' 

**I shall not interfere with Kohala's purpose," said 
Colonel Ellis. "But you younger men must not forget 
that I, too, am a soldier, and so distinguish between duty 
and daring. Tlie leader who unnecessarily exposes him- 
self is not brave, but reckless. A general, unless the 
case be desperate and his example needed, should not 
lead a charge. The life of Kohala is of more impor- 
tance to his country than that of a common soldier." 
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into companies and march them directly down on the 
arsenal and storm it, if it were not at once surrendered ; 
but in this he was disappointed. 

Througli a swarm of orderlies who stood ready to do 
his bidding the colonel assembled all his subordinate 
officers, and, as in tlie darkness he called each man by 
name, he gave him his special orders and saw before he 
retired that he understood them without fear of mis- 
take. 

As each subordinate was given instructions and told 
where he must assemble his men in the city, and what 
he was to do when the bells pealed forth their signal, 
he started off promptly to enforce the command. 

In less than half an hour after their reaching tlie 
rendezvous, so perfect had been all the preliminaries, the 
organized troops, in small bodies and by different routes, 
were marching into the city. 

"Now we are ready/* said the colonel to Kohala, "let 
us ride back." 

"But there are only a few men with us," said Kohala, 
as he looked about at the half-dozen silent, mounted mien 
who remained behind. 

"We have all we need now," said the colonel, calmly : 
"when we need more, depend on it they will be forth- 
coming." 

They turned back to the city, the glow of whose 
lamps looked blood-red on the lowering clouds. 

The other horsemen, fell in behind, but not a word 
was spokoi. The time for talk was past, and the hour 
for actiiA had come. 

The horsemen halted in a churchyard back of the 
palace and not a pistol-shot from the Hawaiian Hotel. 
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Here all dismounted, and they found* men awaiting to 
hold their horses. 

"Keep by my side, Kohala," said Colonel Loring, as 
a man came up with a dark-lantern and asked : 

*'Are you ready to go up, sir?" 

*'I am," said the colonel; **lead the way, Phipps." 

The man with the lantern unlocked the church door, 
and, when the colonel, Kohala and the two men wlio 
were to act as a signal corps had entered, the door was 
closed again and the slide of the lantern thrown back, 
so as to show the winding stairs leading up to the steeple 
and belfry. 

The steeple ended in a tower in which hung a bell, 
and as soon as the party reached the little platform at 
the end of the last stairs the light was hidden again. 

Kohala looked over the rail, and the gas lamps and 
electric lights revealed the city at his feet. By the glare 
of the lamps before the Parliament House he could see 
the heroic gold and bronze statue of his famed ancestor, 
King Kamehameha, and his heart was stirred to emula- 
tion of that great chieftain's deeds. 

The palace seemed to be wrapped in darkness; even 
the two lamps at the great entrance gate burned with a 
duller glow than usual. 

The Hawaiian Hotel was, in contrast with its stygian 
surroundings, fairly ablaze with light, and Kohala could 
see the silhouettelike figures of men moving swiftly 
across the illuminated spaces. 

Down by the piers and out in the harbor he saw the 
colored lights that marked the port and starboard sides 
of warships and merchant ships at anchor ; and far out 
beyond all these he saw the phosphorescent glow of the 
breakers on the barrier reef and he heard the incessant 
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and rhythmic l:)o6ming that followed their receBsion and 
advanco. 

After this flurvey he faced to the north. In that di- 
rection lay the Punch Bowl, from which the expected 
signal wa8 to come, and in whigh direction every face 
waH turned. 

But ahHorbing though the wituation was, Kohala could 
not remain indifferent, even under such circumstancefl, 
to the one object that he could not banish from his mind. 
Holdiers on thc3 battlefield, with the thunder of guns and 
the crimson carnage of death about them, have been car- 
ried in imagination back to the days of their boyhood, 
when th(!y gatliered wild flowers in the woods or fol- 
lowed the droning wild l)ee to her hive; but there wa8 
no tiling so startlingly psychological in the thoughts of 
Kohala. 

"If it were day," so he reasoned, ''I could see the cot- 
tag(5 where she lives." She was to him so bright, so self- 
luminous, that he felt pained to think that she must bo 
in darkness, for he could not see the glimmer of a light 
in or about the place where she lived. 

From his reverie— and in love reveries time (lies fast 
and unnoticed— ho was roused by the low hum of the 
voices about him, and Ihj luiard Colonel Loring saying 
to the man with the dark-lantern : 

"Phipps, liave you a watch?" 

"Yes, sir," waw the reply. 

"8tep down where the light cannot be seen and let me 
know what time it is." 

Phipps descended the sU;ps some distance, a flaah of 
light came up and vanished, then he reappeared and 
said : 

"It is just half-past eleven, sir." 
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"Another long half -hour to wait," said a man beside 
the colonel. 

"Have patience," was the young soldier's laughing 
response. "You may have more to do than you can 
well attend to before the night is over." 

"Ay, faith," said Phipps, who spoke with the accent 
of an Irishman, "and it may be that the man wholl live 
to see daylight may find himself dead." 

Another man was about to speak, but checked himself, 
for suddenly a light flashed out from the dome of the 
palace and it lit up the standard of Hawaii. 

This was unusual, for it had been the custom to lower 
the flag with the sunset gun, and Ck)lonel Loring was 
more than ever confident that the Queen's adherents 
were on the alert, and that the hour for action had 
come. 

Following the appearance of the flag above the palace 
a cheer, or, rather, a shrill yell, came up from the streets, 
and the pounding of galloping hoofs could be heard. 

At this juncture a man, who had made his way up the 
dark stairs, found Colonel Loring and said : 

"I am ordered to report, sir, that there is a great crowd 
of natives gathering about the palace." 

"We must expect that. How about the arsenal?" 
asked the colonel. 

"Tliere is no change there, sir." 
' "Very well. Report to our friends to stand ready for 
the signal. They will hear it and see it within ten min- 
utes." 

". Tlie man crept down again, and the quick fall of his 
feet was still echoing in the steeple when an exclama- 
tion burst from the men whose faces had been peering 
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northward for what seemed to them an interminable 
time. 
"They've lit the beacon I" cried one. 

From the head of the Punch Bowl a fountain of flame 
leaped into the sky, transformijjg the picturesque hill 
into a volcano, as it had been of old. 

"Make ready the rockets, Phipps," said the colonel, 
his voice as calm as if there were no crisis at hand. 

"All ready, sir," was the response. 

Higher and higher rose the flames from the crest oi 
the Punch Bowl, and again the shrill cheer came up from 
the direction of the palace. 

"It's gone again 1" cried a number of men, unable to 
suppress their excitement, for the fountain of flame died 
out as suddenly as it had appeared. 

"Have the matches ready, Phipps." 

"Ready they are, sir." 

A few seconds of intense darkness over the Punch 
Bowl, then, like a pencil of light drawn swiftly against 
the black background of the night, a rocket rose up to- 
ward the lowering clouds, curved gracefully downward, 
then exploded, and was followed by a shower of globes, 
red, white and blue. 

Two more rockets followed in quick succession. Tlien 
Phipps, under the colonel's orders, struck a match, and 
three rockets, with scarcely an interval of time between 
their appearance, shot up from the belfry and exploded 
directly over the palace. 

"The bell, Phipps!" 

The bell began to clang at once. A deep, hoarse cheer 
rang up from the streets. From tower and steeple other 
bells clanged out the alarm, and down by the shore there 
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was seen a flash, followed by the ominous booming of a 
gnn. 

"Now for the arsenal ! Keep close beside me, Kc^iala V* 
said the ci^onel^ as, with lantern held high aboTe his 
head, for there was no longer need for disguise, he led 
the waj to the ground^ while the bell kepi np its clang- 
ing as if it had gone mad or was being rang by a mad- 
man. 

*'Keep the horses here; we shall not need them at 
present/' said the colonel, to the men waiting below. 

There was no excitement in his Toice and no sign of 
nerroosness in his manner, jet Kohala, who kept close 
to his side as he ran for the arsenal, could see bj the 
light of the lamps past which thej dashed that there 
was an awful, an unconquerable earnestness in the younig 
soldier's face. 

There was not a pohceman to be seen. At the sight of 
the rockets from the steeple and the first clanging of the 
bells the bravest ot them had Tani^ed. 

Bugle calls and hoarse commands down the side streets 
where the Tolunteers had been impatiently waiting, the 
quick tramp, as of trained soldiers, the galloping of order- 
lies and the frightened cries of women and children in 
the houses, told that the reTolution. so long dreaded by 
the people of Honolulu, had come. 

Colonel Loring took a position near the arsenaL but 
Kohala noticed that, since leaving the ste^[>le, he had 
not issued an order, nor was tliere any occasicm for his 
doing so. His orders were given in advance, and so per- 
fect were all the details that his subc»dinates promptly 
marched their men to the places that had been assigned 
them, and (here halted till they should hear the bugles 
sound for the assault on the arsenaL 
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Although the Queen's adherents had long been expect- 
ing thirt very thing it eamo upon tl»em with all the force 
of a surprise, for their work was checked in its very in- 
ception by Colonel Loring's signal corps. 

Had the beacon been permitted to burn on the hill for 
twenty tninutes, as its designers intended, the native 
force and the foreigners who took the side of the Queen 
would have rallied at the palace and marched at once 
on the arsenal. But the extinguisliing of the light and 
the red glare of the rockets, with the answering rockets 
from tlie steeple, and the clanging of the bells, with the 
sudden movement of large bodies of armed men along 
the streets, had a most demoralizing effect on the men 
who, but one short hour before, were so confident of 
success that they expected to see every objectionable 
American on the warship Boston the following morn- 
ing. 

Witli his drawn sword grasped firmly in his right 
hand Colonel Loring, now reasonably well assured that 
he was master of the situation, advanced to the main 
door of the arsenal and knocked for admission. 

After waiting long enough for a response without re- 
ceiving any, he rapped again, saying, at the same time : 

"Open at once, or I shall break in the door." 

"Wlio is tliere?" asked a man in the voice of a native. 

"II" was the response. 

"Who are you?" 

"Colonel Arthur Loring, of the Provisional Army." 

"I know no aruch man nor no such army." 

"Then you had better make our acquaintance. Come, 
my man, I am in no mood for parleying." 

"But I was placed here with my men to protect the 
Queen's property," said the man. 
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* 'There is no longer a Queen in Honolulu/' answered 
the colonel. 

• * Where is Her Majesty ? " . 

"There is no such person as Her Majesty. Will you 
open?" and the colonel beat on the door with tlie hilt of 
liis sword, while a dozen brawny men appeared with a 
beam which they proposed to use as a battering ram. 

"Hold up ! we surrender !" cried the man from witliin. 

Following this, lights were seen inside the building, the 
massive door was opened and the native soldiers and a 
number of natives with a few cv^hite men, all armed, came 
out, one at a time, and by the light of the improvised 
torches of Loring's men they laid down their weapons 
and were placed under guard. 

Agam a bugle sounded, and tlie company that had been 
detailed to take charge of the arsenal after its surrender 
marched in while the others fell into line like veterans, 
and, with the colonel at their head, advanced quickly 
toward the palace, not many hundred yards away. 

Tliere was no longer a guard before the entrance. The 
lights were extinguished in tlie great hall, and a timid 
Chinese gardener met the colonel at the steps and said : 

"The Queen, she not here." 

"Where is she?" asked the colonel. 

"She go way." 

"Where to?" 

"Me not know," whined the man. 

"Go up," said the colonel, to one of his men, "and take 
down the flag of Hawaii." 
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CHAPTKR XIV. 

TUB QUKEN 8TILL DKFIANT. 

One tiling that haw favored the continuance of heredi- 
tary rulerH is the fact that they have boon credited with 
qualities which thc^y ou^ht to have had, but which tliey 
rarely, if ever, pOHH(?HH(»d. 

Qu(»(5n Liliuokalani rnipfht have urj?ed her Hex oh a 
rc^ason to account for her want of phyHical courage 
were it not that in tinrien of great dang^^r, and oven in 
the fa(je of d(uith, women who w(ire not queens have 
Hhown a nc^rve and undaunted front Huch as tlie bravest 
man could Hcarcely hope to emulate. 

The Queen of Hawaii committed the fatal blunder of 
undercHtimatinf? the force and resolution of her oppo- 
nents, and of overestimating the strength and fidelity of 
h(!r adherents. 

It has bc»en said that any man will make a good sol- 
dier if well trained and propcsrly led; but, with the 
exception of the handful of palace guards, whose occu- 
pation hitluirto had been entirely ornamental, the 
Que(m's followers were untrained, and, still worse, she 
had little politicians for leaders inst<»ad of resolute sol- 
diers when the revolution came which she had herself 
invoked. 

It wiiH the belief of Her Majc3sty and her friends that 
there would be fighting at the arsenal and in and about 
the palace ; so, as a matter of prudence, she went in dis- 
guise to the house of a friend a short distance away, and 
tlu^re confidently awaited the outcome of the struggle. 

It had always been the custom, as with more power- 
ful monarchs, to keep the royal standard floating over 
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the i)alace in the daytime when the Queen was present. 
It was, no doubt, to create the impression of her pres- 
ence after she had fled that some of her foolish friends 
raised the flag at midnight and illuminated it with 
lanterns for the delusion of the people — but it failed 
of its purpose, if such was the intent. 

From first to last it was never the purpose of the 
Council of Public Safety to injure the person of the 
Queen, nor, indeed, to shed a drop of blood unless its 
army was assailed and forcedly resisted in the perform- 
ance of duties demanded by the crisis. 

In addition to the gallant Colonel Loring's personal 
feelings in the matter the Council had commanded him 
to protect, at every hazard, the person of the Queen ; so 
that she might have remained in the palace with per- 
fect safety to herself and her household servants. 

The Queen was anxiously awaiting the lighting of the 
beacon fire on the Punch Bowl when Lan, the young 
man who had brought her the news of Kohala's arrival 
with Colonel Ellis, came into the darkened sitting-room 
in the house to which she had fled and said : 

''Your Majesty, it is as we have feared, Kohala is 
with the insurgents to-night." 

**How know you this?" she demanded, in an angry 
voice. 

"I saw him myself riding out with the man they call 
Colonel Loring to the rendezvous at the race-track." 

The Queen rose, and raising her arms tragically, she 
cried out: 

"Kohala is rushing to his own ruin fast enough ; but 
if I had true friends about me he would not be per- 
mitted to torment me in this way. " 
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She waved her hand toward the door, and Lan van- 

L>lie<l. 

At the same time that she left the palace for this house 
the Queen sent for Marguerite Holmes, the messenger 
having orders to fetch the lady back with him. 

Lan had just taken his departure when another tap 
was heard at the door, and Mrs. Holmes, very ashy and 
with a pained, anxious lo«k in her eyes, yet entirely 
self-possessed in her manner, came in. 

Hitherto the Queen had been effusive in her demon- 
strations on meeting the little Englishwoman ; but now 
the savage, usually dormant in her passionate nature, 
asserted itself. 

As if talking to a servant with whom she had good 
cause to be angered, the Queen said : 

"I sent for you this afternoon ; why did you not come 
to me?" 

*'I was absent at the time," said Mrs. Holmes, de- 
murely. 

"But you found my note awaiting you?" 

The Queen plumped into the chair from which she 
had risen; but, although etiquette required tliat her 
visitor could not imitate the roval conduct without the 
royal command, Mrs. Holmes sat quietly down and 
said, with well-bred calmness: 

"I was not at all well when I got home, and so I lay 
down." 

"But you first read my note?" said the Queen, hotly. 

*'Yqur Majesty, I did not read your note." 

"Pray why not?" 

"Because it was not handed me till I got up." 

"F»ut you have a servant?" 

"Yes, Your Majesty." 
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"And she knew the note was from me?" 

"Only that it was from the palace.'* 

"But that should mean me ! You never had a friend 
at the palace but myself, and now you haven't one in it 
or out of it," said the Queen, hot with anger. 

"I am sorry if I have angered Your Majesty," said 
Marguerite Holmes, rising with quiet dignity and add- 
ing: "You see I have obeyed your second request. Is 
it to pour your wrath upon me when others have ex- 
cited it that you have sent for me?" 

"No, it is not." 

"May I ask tlie wishes of Your Majesty?" said the 
little woman, choking down a sob, "for I am still far 
from strong." 

"Sit down!" 

The Queen waved her hand to the chair from which 
Marguerite had risen. She sat down, interlocked her 
thin fingers, as was her habit when perplexed, and 
waited. 

"Do you know," said the Queen, in a lower if not a 
milder tone, "that Kohala is now in Honolulu?" 

"I learned it not an hour ago," replied Marguerite. 

"From himself?" 

"No, Your Majesty; from Captain Featherstone." 

"Captain Featherstone?" 

"Yes, Your Majesty." 

"And you permit him to visit you still?" 

"1 cannot help it, Your Majesty." 

"Why not?" 

"Because he does not know my secret." 

"Then he treats you as a lover?" 

"As a friend." 
■ "Friend!" sneered the Queen. "I am not a fool! I 
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have never liked your friend, for I know him to be 
wliat many people say you are.'* 

"May I ask Your Majesty wliat that is?" 

*'An adventurer!" hissed the Queen. 

Marguerite made an effort as if to rise. At the sound 
of the word "adventurer" slie started like a spiriteii 
horse at the touch of the unaccustomed spur; but she 
restrained hernelf. thougli she could not trust herself to 
speak. 

The Queen half closed her eyes, till tliey looked like 
two dark luminous slits, and the heavy lips were com- 
pressed, as if she were making an effort to control her- 
self. At length she asked : 

"Do you not think it strange that Koliala should come 
to Honolulu without at once calling on you?" 

"In these troublesome times, Your ^lajesty, I do not 
know what to think," was the response, and Margue- 
rite Holmes pressed her hands to her eyes and hastily 
withdrew them. 

"Do you still believe he loves you?" 

"I can see no reason for his changing," said Margue- 
rite, the trembling hands again pressed to her eyes. 

"Young men often have strange fancies, which they 
imagine to be love." 

".So I have heard. Your Majesty." 

"Mrs. Holmes?" 

"Yes, Your Ma jesty . " 

"You must find Kohala at once and fetch him to me. " 

"But if I cannot do Ko?" 

"Cannot I You muHt. or— " 

The Queen hesitated, and the slits grew narrower and 
tlie compression of the lips gave her a fierce expression. 

"Or what. Your Majesty?" 
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"Or I shall give your secret to the world. Now, find 
him and fetch him." 

The Queen stood up, and Marguerite Holmes rose with 
an effort and tottered from the room. 

As if her departure were the signal, rockets went 
whizzing into the air as soon as she had gained the 
street and all the church bells and fire bells began to 
clang. 

Marguerite let fall her veil, while all about her she 
could hear" the thunder of flying hoofs and the tramping 
of men. Shrill yells in the distance and hoarse cheers 
near by indicated to her the whereabouts of the rival 
factions. 

Running rather than walking, and avoiding the illu- 
minated places, Marguerite Holmes succeeded in reach- 
ing her cottage. 

She found Clem awaiting her, and looking, as she 
always did, as stolid and sleepless as a sphynx. 

"Get me a little wine, Clem!" gasped Marguerite, as 
she dropped into a chair and let her arms fall helplessly 
by her side. 

Without any expression of sympathy in voice, face 
or manner Clem brought her mistress a glass of sherry, 
waited till she had sipped it down, then took the glass, 
and, turning it round between her thumb and finger, 
said, in her low, mechanical voice : 

"He's been here to see you, mem." 

"Whom do you mean, Clem?" and Marguerite looked 
up with more interest-- 

"The young, dark-complexioned prince." 

"Kohala?" 

''Yes, mem, and he was rare disappointed not to find 
you." 
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" Which way did he go?" 

In hrr imxi(!ty Marguerite ro»e to lier feot and began 
putting on tin; glovi*H Hhe had taken off. 

"You told nie not to Hay where you'd gone, mem, »o, 
wh(4i he asked, I »aid I didn't know.*' 

"What elHo did he say?" 

"Ho lisked if ('aptain l^ath<»rMtone was in the liabit 
of {M)ining here Vi'vy often." 

"And what did you reply?" 

"I said not too often to wear out Ids welcome, for lie 
wan a gr(»at friend and a countryman of yours." 

"You should not have told him anything about it," 
said Marguerite, a faint flush coming to her ch(»eks. 

"But it was the truth, and I couhl not help it. Oh, 
he's a rare Ihie gentlenuin, he is, even if his skin is dark, 
for he slipped a bit of American goold into my hand." 

'And that was all he said?" 

"Kvery wend, nuMn." 

"And he didn't say wlu'ii he'd return?" 

"No." 

"Nor where hn was to l)e found?" 

"Not a word of anything like that, mem, I assure 
you," said Clem, as she bncke<l U) tluj door. 

A.4 IVlarguerit** nuule no effort to dt^tain her ('lem kept 
up her hacking till whe had pasH(>d the door and dosed it 
iMOiind her. 

Slw went to the litth^ dining-room* hut before setting 
down ilu* ghiMiH in which she had brought the sherry, 
she iieli>ed herself to two glasses, draining each at u 
gulp, and muttering to herself as she did so: "Ah. me! 
this is a sad. sad, wicked world, and every one in it« 
seems to he workhi' for himself and not thinkin' of m^ 
out' oIh'». " 
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The person overhearing this might be led [to believe 
that Clem was herself a praiseworthy exception to the 
selfishness peculiar to all the rest of humanity ; but, as 
will be shown, she was not beyond temptation, "particu- 
larly when it came in the form of gold, for which she 
had the universal human fondness. 

Waiting in the dark, for she had extinguished the 
light in her own room, till assured that her mistress was 
in bed, if not asleep, Clem crept softly out through the 
window that opened on the piazza, then, with a cloak 
about her gaunt form and a man's hat pulled down over 
her eyes so that her sex was disguised in the indistinct 
light, she made her way to the rear of the Hawaiian 
Hotel. 

On nearing the place she slackened her pace and moved 
with more caution. At length a dark figure rose up be- 
fore her, but, instead of being startled, she asked, with- 
out a tremor in the wooden voice : 

'*Is that you, Mr. Phipps?" 

"Faitih, me dariint," was the laughing response of the 
man who had guided Colonel Loring into the steeple, 
''it's mesel' and no one else. And it's tired enough I am 
waitin* here for you." 

Phipps gave her his arm, led her into the hotel by the 
back way , and so conducted her to the chamber where 
the Council was in session. 
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CmVPTER XV. 

WHERE 18 KOHALA? 

CoijosEL Ellis, with a half -dozen friends, was in the 
room in which' the Council held its meetings, awaiting 
the outcome of the night s work, of which, judging br 
the confident expresnion on the faces of all the men 
present, no one seemed to entertain any doubt. 
. Every few minutes a messenger came in to report the 
progress of the men under Colonel Loring, and each of 
these confirmed the hope that the revolution would be 
as bloodless as it was wide-reaching in its effects. 

Escorting Clem, Phipps, who had been elected a mes- 
senger of the Council, gave the pass-word at the guarded 
door, vouched for the fidelity of the strangely attired 
woman and entered. «r,—- ', 

Ah soon as the door was closed behind her Clem re- 
moved her h&t from her stringy-looking head, threw her 
cloak over her arm, man-fashion, and bowed on ratlier 
stiff hinges to the gentleman at the head of the table. 

The colonel had evidently met this strange woman be- 
fore, for he nodded to her, just as if she were a man with 
whom he was forced to have unpleasant dealings, and, 
pointing to a chair at his left hand, said : 

**Glad to see you are still alive, Mrs. Clem. Sit down, 
and tell me if this uproar has excited your nerves." 

** I ain't got no narves," she said, grimly, whereat the 
men about tlie table laughed. 

**That is the one thmg" — tlie colonel was going to add. 
•*andthe only tiling." but he did not—* 'that gives you 
an enviable pre-eminence over all your sex with whom 
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I have the honor to be acquainted. Nerre, Mrs. Clem, 
is an excellent thing in man or woman; but Heaven 
preserve me from people with nerves. Now, I sup- 
pose that little splinter of a woman, Mrs. Holmes, is 
just one bundle of parchment-covered nerves." 

"It isn't that, sir; it's want of strength," said Clem. 
*'But as to gettin' upset when there's trouble on I will 
say that she's just about as cool a hand as I ever met 
up with." 

"Yes, Mrs. Clem, she is no doubt a very remarkable 
woman; but where is she now?" asked Colonel Ellis. 

"At home and in bed, though I can't think she's so 
downright cool and calm as to sleep such a night as 
this," said Clem. 

"And she called on the Queen to-night?" 

"She did, sir." 

"How did she seem when she came back?" 

"She was right up and down rattled, and no mistake, 
sir. 

"Did she have any callers during her absence?" 

"Only one, sir." 

"Who was he?" 

"The handsome young dark gent." 

"What I Kohala?" 

"Yes, sir, that's his name, though I never can recall 
it when it's wanted." 

"When was he there?" asked the colonel, his face 
growing very serious. 

"Just 'bout half an hour after the bells began to ring." 

"How long did he stay?" 
. "Only while I was tellin* him that Mrs. Holmes had 
gone out." 

"Did you tell him w^here she had gone?" 
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"No, sir." 

•'But, of couifcie, you knew?" 

"I did, sir." 

"And Mrs. Holmes seemed very much disappointed 
wlien she got back and learned that tlie young man 
hud been there?" 

"Yes, sir, she was that bad (mt up that I had to fetch 
lier some wine to keep her from swoonin* right off," said 
Clom. 

C'Olonel Ellis stroked his forehead like a mun much 
pLM'plexed, then he called to Phipps : 

"Find Colonel Loring at once, and ask liim if he has 
seen Kohala within the last hour or if he knows where 
he is." 

Pliipps saluted and hurried out, and the colonel, after 
a further talk with Clem, gave her some money and 
dismissed her. 

Within ten minutes Phipps, who had met Colonel Lor- 
ing on his way to the hotel, returned with that gentle- 
man. 

"Why," said Colonel Loring, when he heard that 
Kohala had so recently called on Mi-s. Holmes, "when 
we reached the palace I gave him a message for you. 
He nmst have passed Mrs. Holmes on the way thither 
and stopped in, for I recall that as I pa^ed the cottage 
a sliort time before there were lights burning within." 

"Well, he did not report to me," said the colonel, 
"and, knowing him as I do, I am sure that he would 
have done so if something serioua had not befallen hiiu." 

"He was armed and knew how to care for himself," 
C'olonel Loring ventured to say, though he clearly saw 
that this supposition did not elminate the element of 
danger from the (piestion. 
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*'If a man were as strong as a giant and armed to the 
teeth," said Colonel Ellis, as if thinking aloud, "he 
mi^t still be as a child before the dagger of an assas- 
sin. 

"I think there is no need to be alarmed; still, if you 
say so, I shall have a search instituted at once,*' said 
Colonel Loring. 

**I certainly do say so." Then, rising to his feet. 
Colonel Ellis added : "If any harm has befallen Kohala 
I shall demand an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, if I have to shed royal blood in retaliation !" 

Colonel Loring saluted, and went out, followed by 
Phippe. 

The young soldier was not at all to blame for the ab- 
sence of Kohala. It was to give him something to do 
as a member of his staff that he sent him witii a mes- 
sage to the chief of the Council ; and if Kohala stopped 
on the way, as he certainly seemed to have done, the act 
was in direct violation of his duty as a volunteer soldier, 
and such he certainly was for the time being. 

As they hurried to the arsenal, about which most of 
the soldiers were now encamped, Phippe proved to be 
the most dismal kind of a Job's comforter. 

"Do you know, colonel," he said, "what I've just been 
thinkin'?" 

"What?" snapped the colonel, who was too busy with 
his own thoughts to care for those of any one else. 

'That some of these Yalla Kanakas is mighty treacher- 
ous." 

"So are some white men." 

"Throe for you, colonel; but most white min would 
give a fellow-mortal a chance to defend himsel'. Be- 
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gorra, I inner did have no ubc for tliini that htm dark 
skiiiH," 

Ah the colonerH only (joninient wa» a disapproving 
gnint PhippH hipHed into nilenre. 

Tlie colonel found the men in camp about the armory 
in higii HpiritH. H(^ had iHHued an order agaiuHt drinking, 
hut the unexpectted huc(m<km of their venture liad intoxi- 
cated th(? men like wine, and ho they laughed and 
cheere<l and nang, ajid when the colonel (^ame within 
the light of the canipflreH they cheered him to tlu» echo, 
for. like a true Holdica*, he wjih very popular with Iuh fol- 
lowern. 

At night of luH face th<3 uproar waH Htillod, for the 
men were rpiick to nee that Hoinething unuHual had ha))- 
pencd. 

Calling the officern into the building and exchnling 
all othorn, the colonel told them that Kohala wiih niinn- 
ing nnd anked their advice in nuiking a nearch. 

One man naid : 

"Perhaim he han a Hwec'theart. " 

Another HUggeHt<Ml : 

"It nuiy Im' that the youuK nnm got Hcared." 

ihit the K**neral opinion wan that Kohala Iiad eitlH>r 
l)e<Mi uHHUHHinated or captured and held for a reward. 

"If it*H for a reward," naid one of the otHcerH, "w** 
Hhall hear from his captorn in the morning; hut if he*H 
done for, why, it'n my private opinion that we've Ht?vn 
the last of him/' 

Thin view of the <'aM(\ though warrant<.'d by the circuni- 
Htiinc(»H, wan far from comforting to Cohmel Loring. 

"You, gentlemen," h(* Haid to the ofHcern about htm. 
"have m«*n in your comnmndH who are entirely familiar 
with every nook and corn(»r of the city. CM th€*f4e nicm 
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apart and tell them in secret what I want — that is, to find 
Kohala, dead or alive, and if dead, to secure those who 
were the cause. Mark you, there is not a moment to 

spare. ' ' 

The officers went out, and, within five minutes, re- 
tu'med to the building, each with from three to five 
men of his particular command. 

Speaking in low, earnest tones, the colonel told the 
volunteers liis reason for sending for them, and added : 

"To the man who brings Kohala back, or reliable news 
of his whereabouts, I shall give from my own pocket a 
reward of one thousand dollars." 

Although this was not an overpowering inducement 
to any of them, all of whom were eager to assist their 
young commander, it can be said that the tendency of 
the reward was not to weaken their efforts or to dampen 
their ardor in tlie search. The men selected for this deli- 
cate undertaking were all Americans, and so accustomed 
to orderly methods of procedure. 

One of their number, wlio at one time had been chief 
of police, and who was known as a detective of unusual 
slirewdness and one of the coolest and bravest men in 
the city, was elected to lead this extemporized organi- 
zation for search. 

Tliis man's name was Blake, and he was slender and 
smooth-faced, slightly bald, and with a mouth that 
looked to be lipless. 

Blake not only knew the city, but he knew all the 
shady characters in it. He had rare powers as a lin- 
guist, being able to understand the Hawaiians and to 
make himself understood in their tongue. He had the 
same facility with Portuguese, Cliinese and Japanese, 
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these nationalitiee being among those most prominentiy 
represented in the population of Honolulu. 

In addition to these qualifications Blake was a man of 
energy, and he had a fine talent for organization. 

He knew the worth of every man who had been de- 
tailed for the search, and knew just where to place him 
to the best advantage. 

Within a half-hour of Colonel Loring*s return with 
Phipps to the arsenal Blake had mapped out his plans 
and dispatched the men to the different districts as- 
signed them/ telling them before they left to report to 
him from time to time at the Hawaiian Hotel. 

''I thought," said Colonel Loring to Blake,, when all 
the men had vanished, "that you would have gone out 
yourself." 

"N — no," said Blake, shaking his head, ''the time has 
not come for that yet, and I hope it may not come. I 
must get in the reports before I can act. It is as neces- 
sary to know what to avoid imder tliese circumstances as 
it is to know what to look for. I shall sift all the re- 
ports, and if the young man is not found, then I shall 
put in my fine work. But let us get back to the hotel." 

''Tou go to Colonel Ellis and tell him what I have done 
and what you are doing. I shall remain back till day- 
light, when I will detail guards to protect all the Govern- 
ment property in the city," said Colonel Loring. 

Blake saluted, and hurried back, with Phipps, to the 
hotel. 

The latter was stronger than ever of the opinion that 
Kohala had been done to death by "a knife in the hand 
of Talla Kanaka." 

Blake made no comment on this, but he had scarcely 
given his report to Colonel Ellis before an incident 
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transpired that tended to give strength to the theory 
of Phipps. 

The outer guard sent in word that a native, who was 
known to be in the employ of Colonel Ellis, wanted to 
see him. 

* 'Admit him at once," said the colonel. 

A yomig Hawaiian, dressed in a straw hat and the 
loose blouse and wide cotton trousers of a field-hand, 
came bashfully into the room, removed his hat and 
saluted liis master. 

**Well, Tom, what is it?" asked the colonel. 

Speaking in fairly good English, Tom said : 

''I heard, sir, that Kohala was missing.' ' 

"Where did you hear it?" 

"From two white men who passed me on the street 
not ten minutes ago, and who seemed to be sent out to 
search," said Tom. 

"And you came to tell me tliis?" 

"No, sir ; to tell you what I know about Kohala." 

"Go on ! go on !" said the colonel, now sitting bolt up- 
right and looking at the native as if trying to anticipate 
his story. 

Looking into his straw hat, as if he saw there the 
source of his information and inspiration, Tom said : 

"I know Hoi. Hoi is a Hawaiian and a bad, drunken 
man. It was this noon, and he was down by the water, 
sharpening his dagger, as if it was a razor. Ajid I said : 
*Hoi, why you do that?' and he say, *to kill a man.' " 

"Did he tell you whom he was going to kill?" asked 
the colonel. 

"Oh, yes ; for he think I am his great friend. He say : 
*Tom, I get much money if to-night I kill a man. That 
man is young Kohala. Kohala, he ti'oubles our Queen.' ** 
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of the troops and the still more alarming clanging of the 
bells. 

When she woke it was near noon, and Clem was stand- 
ing by the bedside with a cup of tea in her hand, the 
providing of which was the first service^ she rendered 
her mistress every morning. 

Marguerite Holmes stroked her head and looked about 
her in that dazed, half-awake way of people who have 
not had enough nor the proper kind of sleep. 

''What time is it, Clem?'' she asked, when the fog had 
cleared from her still troubled brain. 

"It'll be near noon, mem, I'm thinkin'," said Clem, 
''and I'd a-brought in the tea before, but I saw you were 
sleepin', and looked tired. I've got your bath ready, 
mem, and I'm shore you'll look as fresh as a pink after 
you're dressed." 

This was a very long speech for Clem, who appeared 
to be in excellent spirits. Her mistress nodded, to indi- 
cate that her presence was not necessary, and then got 
up and made her toilet, taking little sips of tea in the 
pauses which her physical exhaustion made necessary. 

Marguerite Holmes went through the motions of eat- 
ing breakfast. Rather a lonely meal it was, but the 
woman, who was the soul of every gathering in whicli 
she found herself, led rather a solitary life, and loneli- 
ness is never so oppressive as at meal-times. 

She had just finished, and her eyes began to grow a 
little brighter, when Clem, who had come in to take 
away the things, said : 

'They had great carryin's on last night, mem." 
'Was there bloodshed?" asked Marguerite, with a 
shudder. 

'No, mem; that is, there was no right up-and-down 
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regular shootin' and stabbin', like I've heerd about in 
battles, where hundreds and thousands of men is killed ; 
still they think there's been some one hurt." 

*'What do you mean?" and Mrs. Holmes pushed the 
ripples of bronze hair back from her broad, low fore- 
head and looked more than ever like a girl in her teens. 

"Of course, mem, you ain't heard that the Yankee 
sojers has took the town and put their flag up over the 
palace?" said Clem, purposely avoiding a direct an- 
swer, for she had something of the dramatic instinct 
in her mental make-up and wanted to work her infor- 
mation up to a fitting climax. 

**I expected as much," said Marguerite, quietly. "But 
what about the bloodshed ; who has been hurt?" 

"They don't just know, mem, whether he has been 
hurt or not as yet, for they haven't been able to find 
him, with all their sarchin'." 

"To find whom, Clem?" asked Marguerite, with in- 
creasing interest. 

"The young gent." 

"What young gent?" In her anxiety she fell into 
Clem's vernacular. 

*Tlie dark young prince — I can never recall his name 
—that is so fond of you, mem," and Clem smacked her 
thin lips as if the words had an unusually pleasant taste. 

"Kohala!" exclaimed Marguerite, and the natural 
pallor gave place to an ashy hue, and the long-lashed 
gray eyes took on an expression of indescribable agony. 

"Yes, mem, that's the one I mean." 

"But what of him?" and Marguerite rose from her 
chair and looked into the stony eyes and stolid face of 
her attendant. 

"The last thing that's been heard of him, mem, dead 
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or alive, was when he called on you last night and you 
was out." 

''Who told you this?" 

''Oh, mem, detectives and others has been here, but I 
told 'em you was sick. And they thought, fust off, that 
you'd run away with him, till I let one man named 
Blake look in the bedroom door and see for himself tliat 
you was present and sleepin' like a little angel. But, 
for all that, I'm shore there's detectives a-watchin' of 
the house; but what they're doin of it for is more than 
I can make out," and Clem actually smiled, something 
that seemed to transform her into another but an equally 
repulsive person. 

Marguerite Holmes stood stroking her forehead like 
one in a dream ; all the light had gone out of her eyes 
and her thin lips trembled and were bloodless. 

Clem was beginning to feel alarmed at this awful si- 
lence, and was about to propose that she run across the 
stretit and call in Dr. Wallace when the bell rang vio- 
lently. She answered it, and came back to say : 

"It's the same young man, mem, that's been here be- 
fore from the Queen." 

"Admit him," said Marguerite, hoarsely. 

"Her Majesty desires me to say," said Lan, who, though 
of graceful person, was anything but a courtier in his 
manner, "that she'd like to see Mrs. Holmes just as 
soon as she can come to her." 

" Please say that I shall come at once," said Margucv 
rite. 

Ijan vanishe<l, and Mrs. Holmes went to her room and 
put on the becoming little violet bonnet and a black lace 
shawl — these things with no thought of effect, but be- 
cause they were the first that came to hand. 
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"When will you be back, mem?" asked Clem, as her 
mistress stood at the door, in a weak, hesitating way. 
"I do not know." 

**Bat the captain, mem, he was here this niomin' and 
tcld me not to wake yoo. but I know he wants to see 
von very much. What'll I say to hinu mem, if he caUs, 
as he'll be most shore to do, for he seems to be verv 
much troubled?" 

'Say to him. also, that you do not know when I shall 
return." 

"And must I sav that you told me so?" 

•*You can. if vou see fit." 

•*He may not like it. mem." 

"Do as you are tc4d. Clem ; you are just a little bolder 
tiian I care to see you. " 

Into the sweet, troubled face there came for an in- 
stant a mingled expression of dignity and indignation 
that told more than volumes that the little woman had 
not forgotten in her anguish the lines Uiat separated her 
from her servant, 

Clem said: **Beg parding. mem." and stepped back, to 
choke her laughter with her apron when her mistress 
was gone. 

Marguerite Holmes always wore a veil on the streets — 
one of those dark, spider-web things that neither con- 
ceals the face nor seriously interferes with the vision of 
ihe wearer. 

Without seeming to do so. as soon as she entered the 
street from the garden surrounding the cottage she took 
a quick glance up and down. Tliere were many men 
in sight, some of them detectives, no doubt, and she felt 
tibat they were watching her and discussing her; but 
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she walked on seemingly indifferent to ererything but 
her own torturing thought«. 

Bo far M it wbh known to her most intimate acqukint- 
ancoH in Honolulu there was nothing in this woman 
that indicated depih of feeling or seriousness of char- 
acter. Indeed, if her best friend, Dr. Wallace, were 
questioned about it he would have been forced to coU" 
fess, as a truthful man, that Mrs. Holmes gave those 
with whom she came in contact the impression of 
being light-hearted to the limit of frivolity, if not of 
flippancy ; yet, with all this, there was a certain inde- 
scribable dignity about her in her lightest moods and 
most trivial times that indicated something better 
under the surface than appeared upon it. 

Had Dr. Wallace seen her now, as she hurried toward 
the house where the dethroned Queen was stopping, 
he would hardly have recognized the pallid, drawn and 
pain-lined face for that of the smiling, sweet-voiced little 
woman who had thrown the net of her fascinations about 
him and about others, as more beautiful and more intel- 
Ic/Ctual women could not have done. 

Marguerite Holmes was more or less of a mystery to 
every one who knew her, but to not one of them was 
she so much of a myst(?ry a« she was to herself. 

Ah drowning men are said, in the few seconds preced- 
ing unconaciousness, to see before their mental vision — 
like a landscafH? lit up by the lightning's flash on a star- 
less, stormy night — the whole panorama of their lives, so 
she, as she liurri^^ on, heart-tfjrtured and seemingly with 
no d(5stination in view, saw her own past, with its gloom 
and sunlight, its errors and it^ gcKxI alike, the results of 
unreasoning impulse. 

Orphaned while yet a child ; educated on the remnant 
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of a fortune left by a spendthrift father: married by 
stealth, and while yet a schoolgirl, to an Oxford student 
unable to pay his debt^, much less able to support her, 
the sore trials of life came to her at a time when more 
fortunate girls retain still a fondness for their dolls. 

All this she saw, as she had often seen it when she 
debated with herself the question of continuing the 
struggle. She saw her husband, whose education at 
tlie great English school had unfitted him for, rather 
than equipping him for, the battle of life, growing 
weaker and weaker through the excesses of his student 
life, which he had not the physique to stand nor the 
means to continue. After vainly trying to live as a 
coach for backward students, he was given a small an- 
nuity by a rich uncle and sent out to California to grow 
better, or to die; to the uncle, no doubt, the latter 
would have been preferred. 

And so she saw herself a widow, with the small al- 
lowance continued. Her constitution, never strong, 
was shattered, and nothing was left but the indescribable 
charm that might have made her the ornament of a 
happy home and the wife of a worthy man. 

All this Marguerite Holmes had kept to herself, for 
she had the secretiveness that is born of pride, and would 
have assumed an air of opulence amid penury and given 
the impression that she had been to a banquet when she 
was pinched with hunger. 

Curiously enough this strange woman did not realize 
her one gyeat weakness, and that was her desire to be 
admired, to make an impression on men, not so much 
for the sake of provoking love as to excite admiration, 
not so much to bring men under her influence as to feel 
that she need only be alone so long as she desired. 
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nu*uninK Mrn, UaUtwH, "wfi« at t\ui botU)rn of U/* But 
Iw^r Uxmhund, who hii4 bmm of th« «aoi« opinion, told 
Iht tfmt Mrw, IlolriH^, «vl<li[5ntly li hIcU woman, wan afc 
thwt vary mtnmmi tm\m\t, or at l«aHt In bed, In hor own 
I'ooni, and tliut ht^r cottaK<< waHbeInK waU^lmd by tlu* <le- 

All(jM KUIh wiiH MothlriK If Hot juwt, Hh« had hml htjr 
own doubtw upi to MiH, HolriM^, but nlm wa» too nobler 
inin<l< <l to bi'oatb<* i\n*Hi* doubtn to another, and too ^<*n- 
m'DUH to n^Htralii an innaUi linpulHw to d«f<jnd thono who 
jipi'd tb<* <}vll'inlnd<?d by baxiUi'MH d<!niuu;latlon, 

•'I bav<* not mim a gr<tat dttal of Mrn, HolniHM," nhtt 
nald, "but wbiit I luiv«i H(f<in I hav<^ llU<*d, Poor little 
tblu^! nhti nui.y pohHibly b<i what w« vory K<><^)d and 
propter piiojib* (;all Iniprudi^nt, but hUh \h all aloms with 
a thouHand to cjltiaiMi and Mlandtir and not orus tlint I 
know of, Ui whlxpiir to lM«r a fih*ndly word of oantlon, 
I havi' notio(<d, and it haH pahx^d }n<^ U) HtH^ it, that wo- 
uum who poM<^ an niodcJH of all thti proprii-tl^ waUdi 
till* littl*' widow, not that tii^y may diwftovtjr what I;* 
K(;od in lu^r, but that tii^y may Hnd H^)hwih\^^^s to dintort 
into u Hciindai," 

"I am ^lad h)M« lian om' ohampion in Jlonoiulu,' naid 
tlic r(iion<'l, not at all diMpi<<aM<id at tho position IiIm 
datiKbtcr luid ta)(«'n, 

"I (juit*- n^tviui with Ali(-'<s" Maid Mr»*. KIIim, who, at 
JKMtiL, wa>^ om« of tiii* l>tf«t of wonu^n ; **l»ut hIiu munt 
luiui't'm titat Mi'H. ilolniHM lutM Ixu^n, to put it mildly, 
niOHt intpnidont in lita' llirtationM with poor Kohala, 
who, in mattnrn of tlui Inutrt in tiM innoount an a child," 

"My pri'cioUH d<*anfit!" wald Aiir^i, and mIu* thn*w Imt 
rlKbt (ii'Mi about lii'i' motJMM'H iwiM and kUMi^d h<^r, "In 
nuiit'Mw of lIjo iH'Hi't, an >ou ('all lov<«, wi* tunni no lung 
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ezi)erience. Isn't Cupid pictured as a blind boy? He 
would be a disgusting little cad if he went about with 
his eyes open and wearing a dress suit. But pray, if 
Mrs. Holmes loves Kohala and Kohala loves her — as 
he certainly does — I can't for the life of me see what 
moral code either or both of them is violating in that. 
Love IB natural, and must be expressed. Ab to this 
baby-betrothing of Leila and Kohala, it is something 
peculiar to Congo savages and European princes, and I 
am astonished that my good, kind, noble, darlingest 
papa should lend himself to the perpetuation of such a 
disagreeable Kanaka custom. I wonder how he would 
like it if some one had come along about the time he 
was geting up courage to propose to you, mamma, and 
told him that he mustn't do anything so wicked, for he 
was betrothed to another girl while he was yet in short 
skirts?" 

"But Leila loves him," broke in Mrs. Ellis. 

"Well, that shows more taste than spirit in Leila. 
Why — and I say this knowing that she is a fine girl of 
whom I am very fond — ever since Kohala has come back 
she has figuratively and literally thrown herself at his 
head. That's enough to frighten off any man, and much 
more one who is inclined to lean the other way. She 
should have concealed her love till she was sure of him — ** 

"As you did with Arthur Loring?'* said the colonel. 

"Exactly: that is an excellent illustration. Why, I 
kept that man on thorns for three months, and all the 
time I loved him quite as warmly and sincerely as Leila 
of Hawaii can ever love Kohala. If this is to be a free 
country let people marry for love and not for reasons 
of State, say L" 

"And so say we all of us," said Colonel Loring, who 
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had come into the room unnoticed wliile Alice was glv 
in^ Huch fren and olo(|uent exproHHion to lier viewH on 
matrimony. 

Cohinel Lorin^, in reHpon«e to u torrent of inqulrieH,' 
Haid that lie had learned notliing more about Koliala. 
Blake wiiH now out, and the town wa« being thoroughly 
Heanrhed, and all tlie roadn leading from it were guarded. 

He advined CJolonel EIUh to go home to breakfiwt with 
bin wife and daughter, Haying that lie would remain 
back at hoadquartern to atttMid to anything that might 
turn up. 

TWiH MUggcHtion waH acted upon at once, and, weary 
in body and tortured in iriind, C'ohmel Loring threw him- 
H(*lf on a Hofa. Though hJH reanon told him he woh in 
no way to ))lam(% he Htill felt, aH Kohala had been in hih 
(tiiarge, that he waM respouHible for IiIh Hafety. 

•*I tliiak, colonel, that if you could manage to Hwallow 
a gbiHK of good whirtky that it'd aize yer mind and give 
you ail ai)petit<» for the breakfast," Haid Phip|)B, the glit- 
t«'r in hiH eyen and a (u^rtain heHitancy in bin Hpeech tell- 
iuK tluit he had hinmelf b(>en Umting the meritH of IiIh 
owji prcKcripticm that morning. 

"No, l*hipi)H, I want no wh inky to provoke my appe- 
LiU'. uor do you, eith<ir. And, let me nay, my good fel- 
low, tluit the Hrnt man I iliuX und<u* the influence of liquor 
in my command I'll make an (>xa.mpl<* of." 

"And, Huns H'h dead right ye'll be, coUmel. I am an 
owld Hoj<»r mener, and jooty'H jooty, and I'd Ikj for 
bangin' th(> man that got drunk in the face of the inimy ; 
but in a tinu^ of pace, HU(;h ax the ))riHint HeemH to l>e, 
it'H 11 intircly diiferent thing. " And PhippH naluti'd 
in good niibtary ftiHbion and went down to order the 
colomd's bn'ahfaht. 
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Colonel Loring had just about concluded the morning 
meal when Blake, looking as fresh as if he had not been 
up and at work ail night, came in. 

"Well, Blake, what news?" asked the colonel. 

"We've foimd Hoi,'* replied Blake. 

"For Heaven's sake, Blake, go right on and tell me 
all about it. I am too nervous to ask questions," and 
the colonel handed Blake a cigar, lit one himself, and 
again stretched out, full-length, on the sofa. 

'*! know Hoi," said Blake, as he bit off the end of his 
cigar and struck a match. ''He's a lazy, drunken loafer, 
without the courage of a mouse or the conscience of a 
hog. We found him drunk down in the Chinese Quar- 
ter, as I expected, and he had his famous dagger still in 
his belt. It is as bright as it was the day he bought 
it. Of course, he might have done work with it and 
cleaned it after; but I am sure he wasn't sober enough 
last night to do that, or anytliing else." 

•'What did you do with the fellow?" 

"Sent him to the* lockup to get sober, which won't be 
till this afternoon, and then I'll frighten him out of the 
little wits he has left ; but, as I said before, I am sure 
he's not in this job," said Blake, and he struck another 
match and pulled till the cigar was smoking to his satis- 
faction ; then he changed his position and his manner^ 
and asked : 

"Colonel, what do you know about the man who calls 
himself 'Captain Featherstone, late of the English 
Army'?" 

"Only that he became acquainted with Kohala in Eu- 
rope some time ago, and since then, it seems, he has 
stuck as close to him as if he were his shadow." 

"Was he in Kohala's employ, think you?" 
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**No. U\t\k{\ 1 utu voiy Hwva \w wm uot. X tiiink, how. 
dvor. from ilu' fu(^t UuU lu» luMi|fi« innniU Uit* KuKli««h (*m«. 
Hulatn u Ki'tnit dm\, thut It ii* poiwlblo ho l<< th wmu» way 
Ux tUt» oiuploy of thttl (hnornmont." 

**VoH. I huvo VhoU)fht M»* inuph luynolf." tttitU DInkt), 

*'Uut why (hi you tti*k uhout Kptttht^rj^toiio --*uit»ly you 
vu» Mot ii<*mM^hvU» him in your uUiiU with i\\i> nhduuUou 
of Kohulw. if. luUmMl. ho htw* l»oon uliUu(3t.od)'" mmI tho 
(M»h»m»l i*ut up iuu\ IUjijumI tho tvMhoj* from hU oitftir. 

"Colout'l UorluK." '*»*l<i Hlwko. n|MmkluK vory lilowly 
Mu\ wiUi hU fmM^ turuod to thn ('olUuK« tho hotter to 
liloNv otit f^Uioko rinjc^, "I don't km»vv uuirh uliout iU- 
jiUjUMirv. I'll (M»ufiv«»*; hut. Uko all uh»u. I Irnvr* my own 
opiniotii, ovou iil»o\it thiuK** Uuvt nro h l»lt huJiy In my 
uUimI. Hut you uro n linuttrnto of Wo^t Point luul kuow 
ovorythluK 

•Voti inv fur off tlunv. HInk*'; hut au on." rtuiU tho 

(M»|oiM'l. 

"Now. don't y(»u think if tho KuKlifih (h»v»^riunont 
luut Iho wIlKhtont Kho>*t of un o<(Mi*«o for wol/in^ on to 
thi'wo horo ishuuiw thnt tlu\v d tio it Mt ouch* mut tnki^ Iho 
(M)nMiM|itrfnHM)V" 

•'Vim. HlHkt\ thiit Imp* hoon KngUnd'** hulilt. unU i\m ii 
(M»nmM(tn>n('o who him gutlM^rtMt to hor?*«'|f nuM'o r«»t^l o»tnto 
thun i« j»rolUul»ln or Ihnt who oivn woll tnko raro <»f. " wniU 

|.ht> roloUol. 

•'Vj'h; l»tU »hr Hln'tK<>t iin.vthinK Hnor tluui tln*o i« 
luml-*. for(l(»«l'^ nwu In tho twonty^fotn* hotu'w don't »*hin«' 
on n fjilrrr or a richor hmd timn thin, o.s(^«»|»t it ndjiht U^ 
(»n tho ^r^M'n hilU wh,v down in tho honrt of KonUn^Uv. 
wht'ro. to niy ndnd. tho (hirdon of KtlfU w»v» orifciniitly 
hull!, or If i! wiirin't. it nniMt huvo hoon nn ovorwi^ht, 
Now, if KhKland wantod ti» K<'t thoi^o iMtindi* in whiit 
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might look like a fair deal how do you think she'd go 
to work about it?*' 

"Upon my word, Blake, I can't imagine, unless she 
seized them by force,' and that would mean a row with 
Uncle Sam." 

**No, she doesn't want a row; but how would this 
work: Kohala, he's the rightful heir to the throne — 
that we all know — but he doesn't want it ; if he did, 
nine-tenths of the natrres woiild side with him. But 
suppose he was made a prisoner like, and he was told : 
'You must declare yourself King of Hawaii at once, or 
die,' the chances are he'd proclaim himself — I know I 
would. Well, the natives stand by him and England 
shouting 'Fair play, and give the boy a chance I' comes 
to his help. Why, then the game would be in England's 
hands, and the King would soon find himself a puppet." 

"That's a bold theory, Blake, and it shows you are 
more of a diplomat than I am,'' said the colonel. 

"There may be nothing in all this, mark you ; but I've 
made up my mind to watch Featherstone. He's playing 
for big stakes, but I am satisfied that he has a job con- 
tract and is not regularly employed by the English Grov- 
emment. They couldn't afford to do that, but there is 
nothing to prevent their handsomely rewarding the man 
who turns over to them the King and Kingdom of Ha- 
waii. That's what I've been ciphering out. That's why 
I think Featherstone has been sticking to Kohala closer 
than a brother. And that's why I'm willing to bet, even, 
that when we come to make the last analysis of the situa- 
tion — as the assayershave it — we'll find that this Feather- 
stone is responsible for the absence of our friend," and 
Blake lit his cigar again, while the colonel surveyed him 
with undisguised admiration. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A HTORMV flCENK. 

(Japtain Ficathkhhtone wm (|uite as unpopular 
unioiiK the men of Honolulu an Marguerite HolmeH wan 
with the women. To be Hure, he had been invited to 
dinncn* on board one of the EngllHh HhipH, and he liad 
his mail addrcHHed to the care of the EngliMh Consul, 
thingH that gave him a nhadowy Hocial Htanding, an did 
the ftt(3t that he and Koliala w<'n», Heemingly, intimate 
friendH. Y<it there wan a Homething about Featheratoiie 
that provoke*! diwlike and distruHt, though IiIh bitterc»Ht 
hater, if called on for a reaHon for )uh dlHlike, could 
liave been forced to confeBH that he hod no tangible 
reoi^on, and he might quote the old rhyme : 

" I do not like you, Dcn^tor Fell, 
But why it in T cannot M[\ 
Yet there it* thiH 1 know full well— 
I do not like you, l)o(!tor Fell." 

(Japtain FentherHt^me'H uttentiouH to the little widow 
did not encapc the ah^rt vigilance of the goHMii>g of Hono- 
lulu— goHwipH who are the curne of every iholated coni- 
nninity betwecjn the Poles and the E(|uator. Home actually 
b(»li(}ve(l that the two were actually married, and that 
the* fact woH kept from the publicr the better to enablr; 
tlu«ni to carry out their HchemeM for dcHpoiiing it. 

FeatherMtone, while defying thc^ purpose of the Ameri- 
(jauH to force the Queen from the throne, was far too 
shrewd to op(^nly take sides with Her Majesty or per- 
sonally to oppose the forces organized by Colonel Ix)ring. 

Marguerite Holmes woh not a strong woman nor even 
a Helf-r«'lini\t om* : liad she been either. Hhe would never 
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hare permited heiseif to be brofight so entaetj under 
tike infloaice of a man whom^ at heart, she thorooghlj 
disliked, and, as a consequence, dreaded. 

The fact that she was a stranger in a strange land and 
that Featherstone was her cowmtrTinan — and in a strange 
land a cocmtrjinan seems like a kinftman — might be 
urged as an excuse f <»- her treatment of this man. She 
was far too intelligent not to see throogh his porpoee, 
and far too cunning to lend herself entirelj to his 
scfaemesy thongh she had the tact to keep these thoogfats 
toheraelf. 

3fargaerite Holmes did not know anything about the 
fate of Kohala. and this added to her tostore ; but from 
the instant of the first information she had, withoot 
Blake's shrewd method of reascMiing. reached exactlj 
the same cocclosion. 

She caQed npon the Qoeen, and f otmd Her Deposed 
Majesty eren more defiant and arbttrarj than had been 
her habit. 

Without an J saiatation, and scarcely deigning to look 
at her little Tisitor, the Queen ordered tibe others present 
to leaTe the room, and the door had hardl j dosed behind 
them when she asked, with maddening mdeness ; 

'"^Woman ! what hare joa done with this man?" 

^'^Pardon me, bat I fail to understand Tour 3fajesty/' 
said Hargnerite, and she looked down on the Queen, who 
remained seated, wich a look of nndisgnised contempt 
in the koig-lashed eres. 

^'Where is Kohalar" demanded the Queen. 

^1 do not know/' said 31argiierite7 with forced calm- 



•I do not." 
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"And you winli ino to believH tliat?" 

"I winh Your MnjoHty to bollf>ve nothing You have 
Hcon fit to Hpi'fik to mo in an inHulting way and I chooHe 
*to unMW(^r HH bo(;omeH a lady." 

"You grow defiant bc<jauH« you think I am no longer 
t'lo Queen of Hawaii : in that it?" 

"That iH not it. Your being a Queen did not elc^vnte 
your cliaracter, nor (jan tlie Iomh of your throne degrade 
it. I Hpeak to you now a» woman to woman, and T re- 
peat tliat I do not know wliat ban become of tliin man." 

"And yet tlie laHt time he wan Heen wiih when lie en lied 
at your eottago." 

"Hoi have been told." 

"And you did not Hee him?" 

"I did not" 

"May I jwk why?" 

"BeeauHe at the very time he called I, thougli it wuh 
not an hour for an unprotected woman to be on the 
HtnM'iH, yielding to the urgent HummrmH of Your Maj- 
enty, came liere," Haid Marguerites with a dignity that 
wn« in Htriking (HmtniMt with the Queen 'h bruHkneHM. 

"1 HUppoMC 1 muHt believe you," snapped the C^ieen. 

"Votir belief In thiH and in all other mntterH in cm<; of 
Mir prerogativeHof which the revolution ha« not deprived 
Your MajoHty. I Hhould prefer that you believed the 
tnitli, for your awn nnkn, rather than the error for niv 



own." 



"Mrw. H()lnii'H," Haid UinQiiern, with a calmer numner. 
that rather intenHifled the tigeriHh gleam in her half- 
closed eycH, "you no doubt imagine that the <M»remony 
p«'rf'()rmed at the palace on the eve of Kohahi's depart- 
xiw for Hawaii was a Hham?" 

"Your Majesty led me to inf<'r that it wan a Mhani, and 
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nnr^: Int I do» not lliiiik I «:■§ deceived. asML kt iibe add. 
I am icu MPsihle' for bit o>«m part in tdtat tnLsasactiiOB and 
an^ qnile readj to £ace the o fm iq tt encesL And na«r. if 
Tear Ma j«err has nc* fantb^r d^igradalion to offer dsie-. I 
diall a&k persnisskn to pe«iFe." and. befcv« tihe Qoaea^ 
^wiao was ciiokinjg: villi an^«r. coold make a ref&j. ]i£r> 
giDcrifie- Hnhnfff was at Hk- cttibes' ss^ie of the door and (C-iSui 
oCtbekme. 

The little vcman wittidrev frosc t2si& ssrxsiige injteroeir 
foefiiBig^ that sise had not had the worst d hz and. s^ 
th^mgh ^tiS' L:u3 beiesA inc^iiaed tic* gnde- with thie- Q^nccn's 
fartj. h«r Ikeart now throbbed with gcmcme -stirfartem 
as» cm tie war back, she saw the United Stales HLk^ 
l&:»ffltiir.:g: £r':"8n t2iee rciO'f «f the palace. 

On leachinjp heme ihe w«Bt at OEsce to Ikt own roioi&n. 
and w;as in the act of gich»wty™,y hi&t itrwt dr«B f «r 
the wanErK^z-Kk-HPtid winsi{;^Nier that 'SO «eD became lier 
fifiMtiT figvre when Oera ia|!f«id at the door, and, 
with a fcvoed hazht coogb, soch as she alwaj? pviefaced 
an a2!Ei&K^z]CkCiS32>£Ciit win^iL stat s&id : 

"XTap^Lain T*aiJih>ct^>L-fc»ey" Marsmerite mentacnEii the 
nanae^ aitihoai^ there was no «clKr caftam amonig: her 

a£8|nacntanoBS in HtonoBnhiL ""Show hisn into the ■ssS- 
•nsD^-focBBiy C&fin. and siv that I shall join Mm ^^r^js" 

''The' sgtJTigHPPCffrni. aoRrm?"" saad Clteiin. in smrpsise. fior 
heeefiof ore the captain had been rw xi re d in the latsLe 
j^saa cf a bccakcr. whach Hai^naite had ^daintilT •<kico- 
izK>d with her own hands, and wi&are :die sewed aond en- 
tertaisaed her f<e-w l^dj caiLlrjrsL 

"'1 saod the samc^-ffooBn."^ rp|Kated lfai)gTBerster with 
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an emphoftiH tliat HurpriHod Clem, who had oome to be- 
lievo that her iniHtreHH waH as wanting in force as a 
child, and for which reanon Hhe held her in contempt, 
for the woman wan of that Hervile class that impose on 
weakness and cringe before strength. 

(Japtain Featherstono had been up all night, and he 
looked as if he had not been in bed for a week. 

lie was pacing the floor and stroking his mustache in 
a nervous way when Marguerite entered. His back was 
toward her when he lieard her light steps, and, turning 
with extended arms, as if he were going to kiss her, lie 
said: 

"FlosHy, I am glad to have found you in at last." 

Hhe drew back from his advance, motioned him to a 
chiiir, und, taking one herself, said: 

"I liavci been h(»re continuously, except when obeying 
the <!ommands of Tier Majesty to call on her, which 1 
have don(^ for the last time." 

FeMtherston*', v/ith an expression half angry and the 
other half p(a'i)l<^xed, eyed the little woman over, and 
then iisk<'d : 

"What is up with you?" 

"Evt^ry thing," sh<* r«'])lied. 

"What do you m<»an, Flossy? Surely you are not pro- 
voked at me?" 1m^ said, with forcc^d calmness and some- 
thing of the old gallantry in his voic(^ and expression. 

"No," she replieil, "T am provoked at myself." 

"But what for?" 

"For being a fool and a tool, when all my instincts 
pleml that I should <lo right and be true to myself. But 
the mischief is (hMU", the milk is spilled, and crying will 
not restore it." 

"Oh. ('(une, c(>in<», you are nervous, and no wonder 
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after the excitement of last night. The Yankees have 
started a blaze that won't go down if they want it to. 
They imagine that they have everything their own way, 
but they will see they are counting without their host." 

Featherstone waited, and Marguerite, seeing that some 
co^nnient was expected, said : 

"I do not understand it ; I might if I were a man." 

"But you fully understood the plans, as I laid Ihem 
down to you from time to time. I am quite sure of 
tliat, and let me say my plans have not changed," said 
Featherstone, confidently. 

* * Not changed ! ' ' she echoed. 

*'Not in the slightest." 

*'Then the revolution, as they call it, has not effected 
them?" 

"On the contrary, it has helped me." 

' ' You surprise me. ' ' 

"Yet it is true; and now all I want is that you shall 
give me your influence for a few days and we shall ha\ e 
everything just as we want it." 

"I may be stupid, but I must confess I do not under- 
stand." 
• "Then I shall make myself clearer." 

"If you can." 

"You remember our plan—" 

"Your plan, captain," she interrupted. 

t "Well, my plan, if you will have it so, to get Kohala 

to liave himself proclaimed king, which he can be made 

to do only through the unbounded influence you have over 

. him. The time for this has come, and nine-tenths of tlie 

<^ natives and a majority of the whites are ready to sustain 

him, if he says the word. And now — " 

"And now," interrupted Marguerite again, grief and 
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indication mingling and glowing in her eyes, "there 
IB one thing — and that the most essential — wanting to 
perfpc^t your plans." 

"What is that?" he coughed. 

"Kohala!" 

"Kohala?" 

"I will not pretend to say that I do not know the 
young man is missing ; but if I wanted to find him — 
and I shall want to find him if you are still ready to 
co-operato with me — I do not think there will be much 
trouble in doing ho." 

"Then Kohala is living!" she cried, and she clasped 
her hands and half raised them, as in the act of prayer. 

"I feel very certain that he is ; sure of it, indeed." 

"And he is remaining away of his own volition?" 

"Well, hardly that. His friends — and, mark you, I 
am telling you this in the strictest confidence — are keep- 
ing him away from tlie Americans, and will continue to 
keep him till ho is ready to act ; and he will be ready 
to act as soon as you tell him what to do." 

Marguerite Holmes interlocked her fingers while 
Featherstone was speaking, and the little mouth worked 
as if in effort to keep back the words that demanded ut- 
terance. At length, unable longer to contrc^ herself, she 
sprang to her feet and cried out : 

"Take me — take me to Kohala at once I". 

"Why, you are surprisingly eager," said Featherstone, 
and the veins along his thick neck began to swell. ' 'What 
is the reason for this unusual interest in the young man?" 

"It is the best reason for interest that any woman can 
have," she said, and, with a glow of pride on her face, 
she looked straight into his blood-shot eyes. 
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"May I ask what that reason is?" 

"You may/' 

"Then I do ask it. " 

"The reason' is that I love him as I never loved man 
before ! Love him as a woman should love the man to 
whom she is lawfully wed ! ' ' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

The simile, "like lightning out of a cloudless sky," is 
trite but very effective, considering its basis in f&ct ; but 
that and all other stock illustrations intended to picture 
intense surprise and indignant amazement would be en- 
tirely ineffectual to give an idea of Featherstone's as- 
tonishment when Marguerite Holmes, looking straight 
into his eyes, told him that she loved Kohala, and that 
she was his wife. 

Captain Featherstone was the embodiment of selfish- 
ness. It is doubtful if he ever performed a generous 
act from a noble motive. He would have been as ready, 
for a price, to sell his country as he was to aid her ; and 
he would have promised marriage to the most wrinkled 
and toothless hag in Hawaii if, by so doing, he couM 
further his own debased ends. 

For two years he had been a follower, a hanger-on of 
Kohala, his purpose being to see him crowned King of 
Hawaii, while he himself — by what means we cannot 
pretend to say or by reason of what understanding — 
would secure a rich reward if he secured an English pro- 
tectorate of the islands. 

As far as he was capable of loving any one Captain 
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Featherstone loved Marguerite Holmes, and, as his wife, 
he may have been willing to share, in part, with her the 
money he expected to get ; yet, like the mercenary and 
unprincipled wretch that he was, he brought Kohala 
under the fascinating spell of the woman he imagined 
he loved himself, till tho entanglement became inextri- 
cable. 

That Marguerite Holmes encouraged him in the belief 
that his attentions were agreeable and that she led him 
to believe that she would help him to carry out his de- 
signs, and on their completion become his wife, cannot, 
perhaps, be truthfully denied. 

But in extenuation of this it should not be forgotten 
that the little woman was alone in the world, her sole 
dependence a petty annuity, the continuance of whicq 
rested with an eccentric man, whom she hardly knew 
and to whom she was allied by no ties of consanguinity. 

While her conduct cannot be defended from a high 
ethical standpoint, before we condemn we should recall 
that she was like the proverbial drowning man, who, in 
his desperate struggle for self-preservation, forgets the 
rights of others in his fear of death. From the imposi- 
tion of pretended love, which Featherstone implored her 
to practice on Kohala, she stood exonerated by her con- 
duct. 

Before Kohala went to Hawaii to visit the chief Keonn, 
unknown to Featherstone a marriage with Marguerite 
Holmes was performed at the palace. The Queen's party, 
who brought this about, kept the matter secret, intend- 
ing to spring it on the people if an attempt were made 
to place Kohala on the throne. 

The Queen's friends knew that the knowledge of such 
a marriage would alienate the natives and provoke the 
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relentless opposition of Keona, who, as has been seen, 
regarded Kohala as the betrothed of his daughter Leila, 
and with the chief's opposition the young man's chances 
a^ a ruler were a thousand times less than those of the 
deposed Queen. 

Featherstone's purpose was to get Kohala to assert his 

rights to the throne, for which he did not care and 

which he would not have, unless it were to please the 

woman for whose gratification he was willing to sacri- 

• fice even life itself. 

But when the captain saw all his airy castles dissolv- 
ing before his gaze, and all his dreams of wealth dissi- 
pated by the very person on whose co-operation and 
fidelity to himself so much — everything, indeed — de- 
pended, he could not, for the time being, credit the evi- 
dence of his senses. 

Forgetting the forced gallantry that had hitherto dis- 
tinguished his intercourse with Marguerite Holmes, he 
shot out a fierce oath, and leaping to his feet, with arm 
raised as if he were going to strike her, he shouted out : 

• ' Love ! Lawfully wed ! Woman, what do you mean ? ' ' 

She looked so pale and delicate and slender as she stood 
there before him that Clem— who was screwing her eye 
to the keyhole outside— expected to see her mistress fall 
down in a faint, or, at least, to hear her scream ; but in- 
stead, she never moved, never dropped her gaze from 
his red and brutally enraged face. 

In a voice whose low, well-bred tones were in striking 
contrast with the fierce bellowing of the man, Margue- 
rite said : "I mean what I have said. " 

•That you love Kohala?" 

"Ay, every hair in his head and every curve of his 
face." 
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*'And you are married to him?" 

••lam." 

•'When did this happen?" 

"Go ask Kohala. He does not lie, nor offer an insult 
to women who lack the brute strength of the bully. He 
will tell the truth, as becomes a man who is a prince and 
a prince who is a man." 

Again Featherstone began pacing tlie room and pulling 
at his red mustache, while he shot glances at once ques- 
tioning and malignant at the little woman. After a few 
minutes he came to a sudden halt before her and burst 
out: 

'•Merciful powers ! you cannot mean this. You planned 
this fiction to tease me, to try me, to test me I Tell me 
that you did not mean it. Do that or lay me dead at 
your feet, for you might as well kill me in one way as 
in another!" 

"Take me to Kohala at once, and in my presence let 
him speak for hiniself. If he says I have not told the 
truth I will confess that I have lied. If he says he 
wants to be King of Hawaii I will sustain him. If he 
says that henceforth he must live imi)overished and in 
exile I will share his lot, and deem a cabin and priva- 
tion heaven so that he be there." 

Once more Featherstone resumed his pacing and his 
pulling and biting at the red mustache. Gradually the 
terrible truth found a resting-place in his fevered brain 
and forced upon him a realization of his own helpless 
and dangerous situation, now that the ally on whom he 
had counted for so much had deserted him. 

Fears for his personal safety banished from his mind 
the fortune which he had imagined within his reach 
and the wife and houses that he was to count among his 
personal assets when he returned to England. 

But he was quick to see that the woman who had 
blasted all his schemes had it in her power to have him 
arrested by the Provisional Army and subjected to the 
sanguinary rage of men, many of whom, in the gold 
hills beyond the sea, had given work to a coroner's jury 
for offenses mild compared with that of which he knew 
himself to be guilty. 
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Had he obeyed the impulses of hi3 own cowardly and 
intensely animal nature he would have sought to coerce 
Marguerite Holmes into silence by intimidation and 
playing on her fears ; but the unexpected role in wliich 
he now saw himself, and which was not the least ele- 
ment in his surprise, convinced him that it would be 
good policy to win her to his present purpose by means 
similar to those employed when he flattered himself tliat 
he was gaining her love. 

With a sigh, which there was no need to affect, Cap- 
tain Featherstone seemed to shrink into himself, for his 
head was bowed and his arms hung heavily by his side 
as he again halted before her and said : 

**You have ruined all my prospects, and now, if you 
so desire — and I shall not ask you not to do so — ^it is in 
your power to hand me over to the lawless mob which 
is at present in possession of this unfortunate city, and 
let them tear me to pieces.*' 

"I have no desire to do you an injury," she said, and 
her sensitive sympathies— her weakest characteristic — 
brought teara to the long-lashed gray eyes, till even 
Featherstone forgot his troubles in momentary admira- 
tion of her girlish beauty "Whatever I can do to save 
you without injustice to others I\ shall be glad to do." 

"Flossy — no, I can never call you by that dear name 
again-^Mrs. — Mrs. Kohala, do you mean that?" and 
Featherstone half lifted his hand as if expecting hers 
to meet it, then let it fall again. 

"I do." 

"Will you make me one promise?" 

"What is it?" 

"Say that you will make it; it will bring no harm to 
you, and it will help me. " 

"If such be the case I give you the promise," she said, 
with characteristic impulsiveness. 

"It is that you do not repeat to any living soul what I 
have told you about Kohala till I remove the injunction 
of secrecy and silence." 

"I will agree to that, on one condition." 

"Name the condition." 

*'It is that you take me at once to Kohala." 
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"A-t amv>r* 

"Y««, at on«»." 

"Jltit ttmt would h«« fiHii." 

"How mV 

"1 wwppftwf* you know thn4i ycm ntid T ar^ wntoh^ ami 
follnwuij by the «ple« ot tshlw fullow, LofJtif<?" 

"1 do not data. " 

"But J <lo. (Jan yon'ijot wait till aftor ono o'<5toc?k tcj- 
morrow ulKbt'/* Tlinii, If youori'Mp quMyoutandko(*pin 
tho HhailowH, yoti will find m« awaiting you dlre<ttly In 
front of th« Monn<iti Ohnroli, T «l»all havi^ a native guid(< 
alnttM^. who nan tako um no hm ta avoid tho Kii<*^f^f fuid 
wlUiIti an hour yoiiwlll h«iwitli your huNband. What way 
you?" 

"t May yo«; hut If h« w«ro not) a |iri»on«r ho wouhl 
<joniM to nin, All t)io throni*« In the world aould not k«€*p 
Kohala fnun uut If ho w«*ro fnw," 

"1 cannot oxphiln all to you now. Hut It in Mnd«»r* 
Htood that, till yoii «wm mo aKaln. you do not tidl a woul 
what luw |)a»F*nd h»'tWMf>n urt; nn«l, In thw noxt |)laii<«, that 
you will nuiot uio at i\w hour naniml In front of thtt Mor- 
uiou (ihurnh, whloh, you know, in only a whort dUtfrnrni 
away. You uniy r*unMUihnr yoti wnro (turhnin to h*»ar 
Ihn MMrvim. and I U^nU you Mmm'm onn nl^ht? " 

MaiK'*"''^!'*' nodfhMl, and fift«'r ftdly a fulnutw'f* hfwlta- 
lion, tm If ho woro (h'hiitltiK whotlipr to way afiythln^ 
furilior or not, I'VathMrwtoui* howod f4tHMy and Ipft tho 

hotlMP. 

Kohala ownod n Ihu' ImuMn In llonohdu. and horn ho 
and I'VndiorMhuio llvod to«;othiu' whufo ho rottirnod from 
ahrond; Mhto woro ^iun\ mitvioHw and an MXoolh«nt 
Mtahlo iiltitrhnd in Mim oMtahli^huuMit, nnd tlu^F^o th(» oa]H 
tain conliinird to (Mijoy during tho Mhfi(*n(Hi of thoir 
own««r. 

Al'tor having Mrw. llolnu'W ho wont dirootly to thl« 
hoUMn, nuii hlM llr«t twi wn« U^ ordor In a hotUo fd' hrtindy 
nnd Mf)rnn noda. Mo Dllcd a K<)hlot with a }i;tvn.t dmtl of 
tho IVnnM'r nml vory IKMn of tho lattor, and dralnod H 
oir wiMiotd tnUni^ It from hN 1I|in. Thnn ho lit a oli^ar, 
pouHMl out Monio itum^ hnindy f«o tw to havo it within 
rtinoh, dro])p(Ml into a dliduKi-raom ohair and Nhot out 
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a string: of oaths, mt^-cdwl. no doubt, to relieve his t»ver- 
wrooght feelings. 

A3 ihe reader must have already surmised, with the 
7«asoiis fcH* the same, it was Featherstone who caused 
Kohala to be abducted immediatelv in front of his wife's 
cortag?e. and conveyed in a closed carriage to a secluded 
house far up the l<mg valley that leads to the Pali's 
bloody cliffs, some eight miles from Himolulu. 

Featherstone did not appear dirtctly in this enter- 
{ffise : he was far too shrewd for that : and tools suitable 
for his purpose, both white and brown, could be had at 
the lowest market rates for any such work as that. 

Featherstone's plan was really very adroit. He pix>- 
poeed. with Marguerite to help him, to play the part of 
a l»ave liberator. But before he permitted — or, rather, 
Miaiguerite permitted — Kohala to return to Hon<Julu^ 
ITph^la, for her sake, would be induced to issue his pro- 
nunciamento, declaring himself King of HawaiL 

All this was now relegated to the impossibilities, and 
the all-important and difficult question presented to 
Featherstone's mind was how to save himself when 
the inevitable exposure came. 

He smoked with such energy that he sat amid a cloud. 
He "was a man fertile in resources, and no tenderness of 
conscience ever barred him from a scheme that prom- 
ised sucoess by illegal methods. 

The woman had deceived him. and he cursed her for 
it- It would havf ginddencd his savage heart to see her 
dead at his feet. 

He reasoned that she would keep her promise of si- 
lence, and that she would meet him. as agreed. What 
if she and Kohala were never seen again? People would 
say they had eloped in some strange way. What if their 
dead bodies were found together, with an empty pistol 
clutched in Kohala *s hand? People would say it was 
the romantie and insane end of two foolish lovers. 
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(UiAPTKIt XX. 
IJLAKK (JKTH ON THE TRAIL. 

FoK prudoiitiiil reaMoiiM, (Joianel KUw and otbem who 
had a tender iiitereHt in the fate of Kohala, kept from 
the knowledge of the public the fact that he was mifl»- 
ing; und th(i two daily paperH, thoagh fully appreciat- 
ing the importance, as a matter of news, of the death, 
abduction ur desertion of the young man, made no al- 
luHion to him in their columns. 

Th(3 man whom Blake assigned to search the different 
siictions of the (^ity he had niapiKid out reported to hiin, 
one by on<3, each being forced to confess that his mission 
liad been fi failure, for the missing man had left no more 
sign tlian if the earth luul opened in the darkness and 
swallowed him up, leaving no scar as a reminder on its 
surface. 

'iUuH goes to prove how careful and complete had boon 
Featlx^rstone's plans. Iiid(U)d, Blake's suspicions as to 
this man's (;onno(;tioa with the matter were the result 
of intuition rat}H5r than of reason. 

After he had lost all hope of finding Kohala by means 
of thr^ w^arcli ho had instituted Blake sought out Colonel 
KUiH and said : 

"1 am going to let all tlie uum go ba<;k to their com- 
mandH and tak(i up this matter by myself." 

"But what are you going to do?" asked Colonel Ellis, 
wlioHi) anxiety for tlie safety of Kohala Imd preyed on 
him more than all the cares of the revolution and tlie 
burdens tluit followed it. 

"I want Colonel iioring" — Loring was present — "to 
give me a l<Miv(i of M.bH<»nce for as long as I may want 
it." 

"1 shall write it out now," said Cohmel Loring, and he 
pulh'd up to the tabhi and dashed olf the following: 

* lIlCADgiJARTICRH I'ROVIHIONAL ARMY OF HAWAII: 

To whom, it vuty vomutni — Th(5 bc»arer, First Lieutenant 
Harry Blake, is detailed for special service by me, and 
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all officers and enlisted men connected with this com- 
mand are hereby instructed to assist Lieutenant Blake / 
in such manner as he may require or request. 

"Arthur Loring, Colonel Commanding." 

"I don't think I shall call upon my comrades for much 
help," said Blake, as he folded up the paper and put it 
away in his ample breast-pocket. "This is to be a still 
hunt. One doesn't go gimning for wild ducks with a 
brass band, as we used to say in the States." 

After leaving headquarters Blake went to a public- 
house down near tlie pier of the Union Steamship Com- 
pany, and here, in a back room, he found Phipps, sober, 
or, rather, comparatively so, for he was in that taciturn 
state of inebriety when he might be said to be at his 
best. 

Phipps, for State reasons and not because he had any 
fondness for the woman, had been very attentive to Clem 
of late, and it was through him and in consideration of 
Colonel Ellis's bribes, that she was induced to tell all she 
knew about her mistress and to adorn her facts through 
her imagination, in order to give what she considered 
full measure for value received. 

"Phipps," said Blake, as he handed the Irishman a cigar 
and lit another himself, "I want you to help me." 

"I'm ready," said Phipps.' 

"You know Mrs. Clem?" 

"Faith, I do." 

"And you don't love her?" 

"Love her!" 

"Yes." 

"Do I look like a natoral born fool?" 
'Far from it, Phipps." 
'Then don't insult a man of my taste." 
'But you've been sweet on her." 

"Mebby so; but be the same token, I'd be sweet on 
Owld Nick's grandmother, if it would only help to annex 
these islands to the great United States," said Phipps, 
with energy. 

"I think you told me that this Mrs. Clem is attaclied 
to Featherstone?" 
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"And, Biire, she should be; doesn't he pay her for it?" 

"How much does he pay her?" 

"I don't know. But why do you ask?" 

' Because Featherstone called on Mrs. Holmes to-day, 
iind if it wnH poHHiblo, you may depend on it that Mrs. 
Clom oTerheard their conversation, and that thoy spoke 
about the man we want to find." 

"Ah, bo gob, I see 1" said Phipps, closing one eye. 

"I wps sure you would. Now, it is near dark, and you 
can lind MrH. Clem and have a private chat with her 
without exciting attention. Go to her as soon as you 
can and learn everytliing you can about this meeting 
and report it to me at this place at nine o*clo(jk. If 
you need money let me know, and you can have all 
you want." 

"I'll keep an account of ixponses, but I have all I want 
for the present," said Phipps, and, full of his purpose, 
he started off, for it was now dusk, and the lamps and 
electric lights were burning as brightly as in the hap- 
piest days of Honolulu. 

Promi)tly at nine o'clock Phipps returned and made 
his way to the little back room where he last saw Blako. 
Tlie only occui)ant of the i>lace now was a native fisher- 
jnan, dressed in a blouse and straw hat and loose <M)tton 
trousers, and with the long black hair and smooth brown 
face tliat distinguish his class. 

"Faith, I thought I'd be afther seein* Mr. Blake here," 
Bai<l Phij)ps, as, with a disgusted look at the Kanaka, he 
was about to retreat. 

"Ml. Blake is herc^." 

PliippH started. It could not be thai brown man with 
the half-dosed eyes who had so perfectly imitated the 
voi(re of his friend. 

"Did you spake to me?" he said, addressing himself 
to the nativ(% 

"I did." And then, with a dumb laugh, Blake — for 
he it was — rone and gave Phipps his hand. 

"Well, bc^^orra, you take the cakel" said Phipi>s, stt»p- 
})ing back and (»xamiiiing the disguise with intense ad- 
miration and many strong but uncjuotable expressions 
of suri)rise. "8ure, your own mother wouldn't know 
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you if she was to clap her two eyes on you this blessed 
minute." 

'*If any one else should come in, Phipps, or if you 
should chance to see me on the street in this disguise, 
you must not know me." 

"No, not from a side of sole leather." 

"And now tell me what you have done," said Blake, 
sinking his voice to the pitch he wanted the other to 
imitate. 

"I didn't lam much, for Mrs. Clem was as close as a 
clam. Featherstone owns her, body and soul. She said 
him and the little woman had a row to-day, and that it 
isn't over by a long shot. And, after much coaxin', she 
gave me her word of honor as a lady — just think of that, 
Mr. Blake I — that she believed the young gentleman we 
are so anxious to find is alive and well." 

"How did she learn that?" 

"She didn't say." 

"It was not from her mistress?" 

"No. I'm most sure of that." 

"Then, Phipps, she must have overheard Featherstone 
saying so." 

"That's my belief." 

"Good; you have found out all I want to know. If 
you could get Clem to drink a little wine to-night she 
might be more communicative; suppose you try it, 
Phipps." 

"All right, Mr. Blake; and may you have the same 
good luck as a Kanaka that you always had as a white 
man," and, with this, the two men shook hands and 
parted. 

Blake was so confident of his disguise that he took no 
pains to keep in the shadows, but sauntered through the 
streets with the inevitable cheroot between his lips, and 
evidently indifferent to the eager groups discussing the 
situation before the bars. 

He passed the building where the sailors from the 
American warship were quartered, and he watched with 
some interest a man fastening, over the circular arch of 
the gateway leading into the grounds, a signboard, on 
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whicli. in gold and black letters, was the legend : "Camp 
Boston." 

Not an arrow-shot away was Kohala's house, in wliitli 
he knew Featlierstone still lived. Although it was a warm 
night tlie shutters were closed and the curtains were 
drawn ; but they did not entn-ely conceal the glow' that 
told there was a light on the otlier side, with some one to 
enjoy it. 

Blake knew that the servants here were all men and 
nati ves and that they were devoted to Kohala, for they 
had been brought over to wait on him from his planta- 
tion in Hawaii after his return from abroad. But as 
they were a single-minded lot, and could have been 
easily influenced by Featherstone, he thought it ad. 
visable not to communicate with them directly. 

He went back to the stable, directed thither by the 
low hum of voices, and he succeeded in secreting liim- 
self so ad to be able to overhear all tliat was being said 
without attracting attention. 

Blake was interested to learn that the subject up])er- 
most in his mind was the one that agitated the men »t 
the stable. In hushed and almost tearful voices they 
discussed tlie aljsence of their master, and one of them, 
evidently voicing the sentiments of his companions, 
said : 

"If our master does not come back in two more suns 
I shall run off and make my way home to my wife in 
Hawaii. I do not like this white man, and my heart 
would be lighter if he was away and Kohala was here.*' 

'"Tliis was said in the Hawaiian tongue, otherwise 
Featherstone, who had advanced from the house through 
the darkness without being seen and with as little noi»e 
as if he were a shadow, must have heard this opinion of 
himself. 

Addressing the group of men, who huddled together 
as if frightened as soon as they became aware of his 
presence, Featherstone said: 

"I am going away, and may not be back till near day- 
light. Do you hear me, Kam?" 

"Ye— yes, sa, I heah yo'," said one of the men, with 
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an aocent very mnoh Mice that of a plantation negro in 
the Cotton States. 

Kam was Kohala's major-domo, a 'big, gentle, single- 
hearted f efllo'i;^, who, till the return of "his young master, 
had never been off the great sugar plantation on fiawaii 
Binoe he was bom there, thirty-five years before. 

"And, Kam?" 
JL es, Ba. 
; * * Don 't leave the bouse. " 

K)h, no, sa; I no leave.'* 

'And if any one calls and asks for me yon tell them 
I am asleep and feeling very sick. Do you understand 
that, Kam?" 

"Oh, yes, «a ; I on'stan'," said the man. 

Blake, who was crouching close np against the stable 
wall, expected to hear Featherstone saying something 
that would indicate his departure, but he could not 
catch even the fall of his feet. He had evidently gone 
as qnickly and mysteriously as he had come, and the 
natives muflt have known it, for they resumed their 
low-voiced use of their liquid, full-voweled mother 
tongue. 

Featherstone had gone, not back to the house cer- 
tainly, but in what direction Blake was, for the instant, 
at a loss to determine. 

Again that peculiar intuition, that does not come 
through reasoning, but which, no matter how mani- 
fested, is genius, camer to Blake's help. With a sense 
as fine and acute as the Moodhound's, and which led 
him, instead of his directing it, he sprang ^jghtly and 
noiselessly over the hedge and into the street. Without 
an instant's hesitation he turned his back to the city's 
lights and started out the street that led to the Punch 
Bowl, or which, for some distance, might be taken by 
those walking or driving to the great Pali Cliff. 

There was nothing ahead, nothing behind him, noth- 
ing in sight to impel him to this course, yet he was as 
sure of his ground as if the midday sun were blazing 
down on tlie form of Featherstone a few paces in the 
advance. 

Blake knew that Featherstone, like most Englishmen, 
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wan nn excellent x>ede8tnan, and that once he was out- 
8i(h? the city's limits and where there was no neceesity 
for care he would walk with great rapidity; but in 
that the man on his trail was quite his equal, in ad- 
dition to having superior powers of endurance. 

It did not take Blake long to leave the city behind 
him, and a silent, deserted road in front. Here and 
t)H're, to the right and left, he could see a light in the 
little frame hoiiwe of a Portuguese gardener, that indus- 
trious and thrifty people owning and cultivating much 
of the land on either side of the road along which he 
sped. 

He wore felt slioes that were even more noiseless in 
their fall tlian the bare feet would have been. Now and 
th(Mi P*lak(^ Htopi)ed to listen, sometimes placing his ear 
to the ground, like an Indian on the trail who knows 
that th(* solid earth in a better conductor of sound than 
th(* air. 

After each examination Blake hurried on with m- 
crea.sed^Hpeod, which was an assurance of his increasing 
con ii deuce. 

At huigth, and after having gone over a distance at 
least two miles from th(» city's limit, he slackened Iuh 
\)iU'*' and advanced with greater caution. 

It was a clffir, starlit niglit, and the air was as still 
as if* it had gone to sleo]), so that even the droning of 
an o(H;juuonal beetle or the whiz of a passing bat made 
a loud and disturbing noise. 

Tlif* pawing and impatient snorting of horses at a halt 
at lengt.li brought Blake's cautious advance to a Htop. 

He wfis about to move on again in the direction of the 
animals — tliey might have strayed into the highway from 
their pasturen — when lie h(uird the })enetrating, sibilant 
wliivSpering of men in front. 

Down on hands and knees he dropped and crept rapidly 
forward till he was within twenty feet of the men, whose 
dark forms could be seen against the stars as they stood 
beside their horses. 

"Very well. Pedro, we can discuss this as we go on. 
Mount, my njati, for tliere is no time to lose." 

Blake recognized Feathei'stone's voice. From the name 
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"Pedro" he inferred that the" other man was a Portu- 
guese. He had jxtst reached this conclusion, and was 
deploring" the fact that he was on foot, when the two 
men sprang into their saddles with the ease of skilled 
horsemen and galloped away in the direction of the 
Pali. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
kohala's srrtTATiON. 

The plan to kidnap Koha^ was not made on the spur 
of the moment. For a long .time Featherstone had 
thought of it as an alternative to which he might be 
forced in the event of the Americans deposing the Queen. 

Through his emissaries, the night of the revolution, he 
kept track of the young man from the time^he went to 
the rendezvous where the troops under Colonel Loring 
assembled up to the minute that he was sent with the 
message to Colonel Ellis at the Hawaiian Hotel. 

The looked-for opportunity came just when Kohala, 
disappointed at not finding Marguerite Holmes at home, 
left the cottage and turned into the dark street encum- 
bered with the building material of the new Episcopal 
church, which prevented its being a thoroughfare at 
night. 

Featherstone. had a closed carriage in waiting, and he 
was inside the carriage when two masked men, i\4th 
pistols in their right hands, forced Kohala inside. 

Featherstone was playing the part of prisoner. He 
had been seized in the same way, so he told Kohala, 
and what the outcome of it was to be he did not know; 
hut he was sure that the Americans were at the bottom 
of the outrage and that he was made a victim because 
he was the friend of Kohala, whom they wanted to get 
out of the way so that there might be no obstacle to their 
scheme of annexation. 

"But," said Featherstone, as the carriage, with the 
blinds pulled down, sped out of the illuminated streets 
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and iijto the dark country, '*! have always been ready 
to lay down my life for you, and if it comes to that now 
I Hhall not iiinch from the sacrifice; all I ask is that 
thoy save yourself so tliat some day you may inherit 
your rights." 

Koliala believed this implicitly, and more worldly men, 
finding themselvea in the same position, would have 
shown the same credulity. 

He believed that the captain was a i)risoner, and he 
regretted it more than he did the danger that tlireatened 
himwelf, for his friend's suffering was because of his 
fidelity, and Kohala had a royul appreciation of this 
(luality. 

Of late lie had not IVlt asiWarinly toward Featherstone 
as he did before their coming to Hawaii. 

He did not like his monarchical tendencies ; but, above 
all, he did not like the familiar way in which he spoke 
of Marguerite Holiries. But now, w ith youthful gener- 
osity, he chided hiniKelf for ever having harbored an un- 
kind thought of this noble and devoted friend. 

It should be said that as soon Jis Kohala was seized his 
pistol was taken from hinx, and he was threatened with 
instant death if he mado an outcry or attempted to es- 
cape. Featherstone had the same story to tell, and he 
gave it as his opinion that the purpose of their captors 
was to hold them for a ransom. 

"Though," lie said, with his mouth close to Kohala's 
ear as the carriage rolled on, **it may be that these men 
are your warmest adherents, and that their purpose is * 
to get you away from the influence of the Americans 
and make you Kiug of Hawaii in spite of yourself," 

To this Kohala made no reHiK>nse. He knew that tlie 
men who made him prisoner were Portuguese, and he 
belie veil that the Queen's party were resjionsible for the 
outrage. 

After two liours' rapid driving the road became so 
lougli that the horses were brought down to a walk, and 
then Kohala learned, from the sounds behind, that thev 
were being followed by two mounted men. 

The beating of branches against the carriage roof anA 
the crashing under the wheels and the horses' feet tolA 
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that they were going through a dense underbrush and 
over a route that had not been much traveled. 

It was to Kohala, who was consumed by curiosity 
rather than fear, bs if the sun had gone down for the 
last time. It seemed an age since he had parted from 
Colonel Ellis and a year of black torture since he had 
entered this jolting vehicle. 

At length the carriage halted, and the barking of a 
pack of curs told that they were in the neighborhood 
of a house, a fact that was soon confirmed by the flashing 
of lights and the stamping of many feet on a wide piazza. 

A man with a perforated tin lantern came to the car- 
riage door, and, pulling it open, he said, with a foreign 
accent : 

*'This is the place, gentlemen; get out." 

They were conducted into the house, which, though 
in a state of decay, looked as if it had at one time been 
a place of some pretensions. 

"Now, gentlemen," said the man with the lantern, "I 
can assure you both that if you remain quiet and make 
no attempt to get away you will be kindly treated. We 
must keep you in separate rooms, and you need not be 
afraid of sleeping till you are entirely rested." 

"May I ask why you have brought us here?" asked 
Kohala. 

"You are free to ask any questions you choose; but 
to-night, at least, you will get no answers," said the man 
with the lantern. 

Kohala was conducted to a bedroom in a wing of the 
building ; but as he shook hands with Featherstone, who 
saw fit to affect depression, he whispered to him : 

"Do not lose heart, captain ; depend on it, our friends 
will be sure to find us and all will be well again." 

As soon as Kohala had been taken out of sight and 
hearing Featherstone burst into a fit of laughter, and, 
grasping the hand of the man who had been officiating 
with the lantern, he said : 

"Well, Pedro, old man, that worked like a charm. 
Never saw anything neater since I was bom. Come, let 
us celebrate the event with a stiff glass of brandy, and 
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mother, was moving about tlie room like a sprightly, 
liglit-footed ghost that by some means had got into 
tlie wrong body. 

As soon as the old woman saw that the yoimg man 
was awake she darted out of the room, as if alarmed 
at the sight: but in less than a minute she was back 
again witli a little plaited tray on which was a cup of 
coffee and some crackers. 

"E^t some, then you feel good." Having said this, 
the old woman sat down the tray and again darted out. 

Kohala dressed, by putting on his coat and pulling on 
his boots, then he went to one of the two windows, and, 
pushing back the faded curtains, looked out. 

The prospect was not inviting. A high hill shut out 
the view a few hundred yards away. A few scraggy 
palius, towering over a great expanse of that curse of 
the islands, yellow lantana, looked as if they had strayed 
up from the shore and were hopelessly lost. There 
were lemon and orange trees, sadly in need of prun- 
ing, near the house, and some sickly decorative plants 
and flowers that looked as if they had grown weary 
of the struggle for existence under the most depressing 
difficulties. 

He saw a number of lean yellow curs and draggle- 
tailed chickeits scurrying through the weeds, and he 
heard in the distance the neighing of a horse. 

He was about to let the curtains fall and turn back 
to the coffee when two villainous-looking men, with 
heavy black beards and long black hair, came to view, 
and, as they halted for consultation under a palm, one 
of them drew a long knife from his belt and gave an 
outlet to his energy by slashing into the bark. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

A PLACE OF MANY MYSTERIES. 

The man who never knows fear cannot be truthfully 
called a brave man. He only is brave who, despite liis 
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floor, covered witli faded Turkish rugs, all bespoke a 
day of luxury, if not of taste, that had long since de- 
parted. Kohala was something of a fatalist; perhaps 
it would describe him more accurately to say he was 
a philosopher. He realized that he was tired, and that 
neither freting nor personal effort could better his situa- 
tion, so he wisely took of his coat and boots, extin- 
guished the light and threw himself on the bed. 

It was an occasion, if ever one had come in his life, 
when he could not fairly be charged with selfishness if 
he gave all his thoughts to the situation in which he wa^t 
placed and the dangers that unquestionably threatened 
him; but instead, he thought of Marguerite, the wife 
whom he had not seen since the hour when they were 
married, and he, with his joyous secret locked close in 
his heart, started off to visit the woman to whom he 
had been betrothed without his own consent. 

As he thought it over he became more and more con- 
vinced that he had done an unwise thing in keeping 
his secret from Colonel Ellis; but never, from first to 
last, did he regret the act that made the woman he 
loved his wife. Had it not been for his capture he 
would have told Colonel Ellis what he had done the 
morning following the revolution, and if the colonel 
and others objected, as he expected they would do, 
he was resolved to sell out his property and take his 
wife to any country she preferred, for no matter where 
it mi^t be between the Equator and the Poles he felt 
he would be happy with her. 

All his love for Hawaii, and his readiness to aid 
her through any sacrifice but one, remained. In one 
thing, his marriage, in which he was himself the most 
profoundly interested, he could not, as a free man, 
permit others to interfere; and who will say that he 
was not right? 

From tlioughts of Marguerite he gradually drifted off 
into dreams of her, and sleep accomplished what would 
have been impossible to him if awake, for it brought her 
to his side. 

When he awoke the sun was shining in through the 
faded curtains, and an old, wrinkled woman, Pedro's 
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"I do not know." 

••Wl»nm WMfM you ItomV** 

•Jti Honolulu." 

"And your failiwr?" 

"ffi* Ift H roHuKU<«K«." 

" Wluii b UiM numM of Uilw plur <*?' 

"May it plintw*' Your MftJ<if4ty, It Imim nrwi©/' 

"Upon my word," wUd Kolmlii, wHh a latiKh timt 
iHn^uuni to fimcinitt« tlu* K^**!* "y<rt* ap1W'«'t* to hriv<* ri 
iny»t<'rlourt iUuitlU of uhun'M lu«rM. Hut you nnid «4<»nn'x 
thluK id'out ImuiUtfihi/' 

• V<*M. Vour MnJ<'«ty." 

"Why do you cM uw 'Vour MfiJoHty"/" 

"lt<<'iiM»<t I WH« told Up do mo." 

"Ily wliomV" 

••MV fHth"!'." 

"DoHW fiM own tldn pliM^<<?" 

"I do not know," 

"Im Iim Iimii'V ' 

"No. Mil'." 

" Wh<«n* Iw \tf'f" 

"t do not l<nfiw." 

"W<'ll, Ann^'tta, I mIihII not try further to<«?(lifiu»d. your 
Ifd'ortniithin, tiiou^h I am moi ty Ui mmo It In Hndly timlUrd 
in thi* dircntiouH that n^mi intcntMt niM." 

'Dm* tii^r\ hwl ovldnntly \nm\ ltiMtruot<id iw io what Him 
nitiNt do and any, for Him Indd tin* door o|M«n for Kfdmlii 
to |iaMM out. mid, aM Moon im Im ]uu\ donn no, if)n« darted 
ahiMid and led him \uUp a littUi apartnnmt that Hhow(*<l 
^\^iC^\^ of haviuK i»<«^n n'o<«ntly fltl^ul up aM a prlvat<i dhi- 
iii)/-i'(i«inh 

III* foumi thn in\tU* M<«t for on<«. Hm pxpfutii«d t<» h«!<i 
l'VnllH*r»ton«i, fnr tin* trn*' MtnU' of a^fHlr« nov«'r dawn««d 
on him, and iu« Im« wim not thi«n*. Im fi^kod Antn*tta tin* 
I'tuvum. mid waw atmwi'ii'd hy a nhru^ of tim Hhmtldf*rM 
iind tli*^ ManiM "I do not know, wir," 

Knh/da iiiMdn no fnrtlmr lnvii«tii<atlonM, 'ilm hrmik- 

fn-ii \\Hf\ Minph', vnrifd and Wfdl'nookrnl ami w^rvinl, 

AniM'it.a IniiiK till' only porwon In^ rniw during tho imml. 

A-) Moon MM ho had liniMlmd hrmikfant hitt privity uiU*nd' 

lint, who MoonuMl doliKht<Mt to \m Mt^ to wfilfc tm hlttiy 
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fed iiini into still another apartment off the dining- 
room, and said : 

"Tliis is Your Majesty's parlor, and you will find 
good cigars on the table, and there is wine over in that 
closet, and some books in the one near it, if Your Maj 
esty cares to read. And if you should want anything 
further please to ring this little bell and I shall come to 
you, for I will be in waiting in the next room and anx- 
ious to serve you." 

Having delivered herself of this little speech, which 
sounded as if she had repeated it over before and was 
not quite certain of the part, Annetta bowed again, 
blushed becomingly and was about to leave, when Ko- 
hala called to her : 

'Wait a moment, Annetta. ' * 

'Yes, Your Majesty," and she turned and bowed, as 
if that, too, were something she had been instructed not 
to forget in her intercourse with the young man. 

*'You treat me as if I were a prince." 

"And so you are. Your Majesty." 

"Then I must be a free man and so at liberty to walk 
about these grounds as I choose. ' * Seeing that she looked 
doubting and confused, he added: "But perhaps I am 
a prisoner? If so, I have no fault to find with my 
jailer, though I can't say so much for my captors." 

Annetta did not imderstand his compliment, but she 
never lost sight of the part that had been assigned her. 

"If Your Majesty pleases," she said, "it wiU be better 
that you should remain in the house." 

"In what way better?", 

"It will be safer. " 
'Then there is danger outside?" 
'Yes, Your Majesty." 

"Guards?" 

"Oh, yes, but—" 

"But what, Annetta? Speak out." 

"If Your Majesty were to go outside and any luirm 
were to come to you the blame would fall on nie." 

"Who would blame you?" 

"I cannot tell you names." 

"Very well. Can you tell me where the gentleman is 
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who WIM4 brought lnjre a priMoiu^r with me last night?" 

"I cannot." 

"You are ordorcd not to : in that it?" 

"YtjH, Your MajtjHty." 

"liut you can UtW m«, Huroly, if ho i» living and well?" 

"Ilo Ih living and w<'ll, Your Majonty," and /(taring 
to Hay more;, if, indood, nha had not already «aid too 
much, Annottu left the room. 

Kohala lit a cigar~it wan a good one— and feeling 
that the only wi«(< courne left him wan to remain quiet 
and await developrnentn, he got a bcx^k out of the clouet 
and threw hiniMi^If on the Hofa. IliH getting the t>ook 
woH the reHult of habit, for he navi^r loolced into it, but 
laid it on hiH i>reaHt, cloned hiH (jycjH, and, with bin HngerH 
interlocjiied about bin lajad, he gave trao rein to hiH M|>ecu- 
lationH. 

N(iw and th(!n h(5 roM(? and torjk a turn about the room, 
or looked out through the grimy wlndowH at tlie dreary 
proHpect outwide; but he never did mo without neelng the 
two men whom h(« lirnt noticed und(?r the palm tlmt 
morning. 

The fH4'X that the men wlio took biw pintol from him 
tbi) night iirjfore left iiim bin wallet and wat<jh convinc4'.d 
him that tbr;y were not ordinary roi>l)erM, though he did 
not lowj Higbt of i\ii' fju;t Uiat it wan in tlieir power U) g<<t 
poHHCHHion of tbiene artidtJH any time Uie.y wanU^ii thent. 

HiH wat<;ii had nfrv<;r \)OAtti Hucii (Mjmjiany nor had he 
eviT conHulUtd it ho often before in tlie name nptu-M of 
timrj. H(5 v/{iH looking at itn fwji and hhw it won one 
o'elo(;k wii<;n Ann^ttta again (uittm in to t<;ll him that 
iiiiu-Auion await<;d iiim in tiic mijoining room. 

"You an? very kind, Ann<;tta," be naid ; "but I am 
Horry to iiav<; trouf>l<;d you, for I do not feel at all 
hungry." 

"Ih Your Mujcnty ill?" nbe finkc'd, with unaffecUfd 
anxi<;ty. 

"(/ould you irxpectany mun to fcfA well in my jH^Hition, 
Annetta? Would you ffol w<ll and Imppy if you were 
in my pla^je?" 

Iler iipH tri;nii>b;d and hIm? b<jhitat<;d, then Hho Hald, 
though it evidently waH not what Hhe had intended itaying i 
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"If you will not go to luncheon, then there are some 
men who would like to speak with Your Majesty.** 

"Who are they?" 

"They are your friends, but I cannot tell their names." 

"Very well, Annetta, in Heaven's name show them in, 
and if there is any * worst* to this thing they may be 
able to tell me what it is.'* 

Annetta went to the door, whispered to some one out- 
side, then the cracked voice of the old woman was heard 
calling to a third party, in a language Kohala did not 
understand, and this was followed by the tramping of 
heavily shod feet on a bare wooden floor. 

The tramping came nearer, and Kohala looked up to 
see five men entering the room, with Pedro, whom he 
recognized as the man who had carried the lantern, at 
their head. The young man noticed, further, that his 
visitors all had big black beards of exactly the same cut, 
and as these appendages did not match their hair and 
faces, he came to the conclusion that they were assumed 
for the purpose of disguise. 

Kohala rose, and his visitors respectfully stood before 
him in line, with their eyes fixed humbly on the hats 
which they held in their hands. 

"Your Majesty," began Pedro, "we are all your true, 
good friends, and we've come here to talk with you and 
to tell you that it's because we love you that we took you 
away last night from people — from the Americans — that 
weJcnow are your enemies." 

"I suppose I should feel very grateful to you for this 
extremely thoughtful precaution," said Kohala, his sar- 
casm entirely wasted on the men before him, "and par- 
ticularly in showing me that the people I have been 
regarding as friends are, in truth, my enemies. Of 
course, you have informed the Americans that you 
brought me here and why you did it?" 

Not at all abashed by this, Pedro replied : 

"No, we haven't; there'll be plenty of time to act 
when Your Majesty gives the word." 

"But I am not a majesty," said Kohala, with less 
patience than lie had shown to Annetta when she ad- 
dressed him in the sam« way. 
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"No; but you will be a king as soon as you say the 
word, and that's why we are here," said Pedro, with 
the confident manner of a man sure of his ground. 

*'But whom do you represent?" 

"We represent the foreign element on these islands; 
and outside, waiting to see Tour Majesty, are a score of 
Hawaiians, who represent a large majority of all the 
natives." 

"And what is your purpose and theirs?" 

"We want you to proclaim your rights." 

"What do you mean?" 

"We know, and Your Majesty knows, you are the 
rightful sovereign of Hawaii. You may not want to 
be king, but the people want it, and you owe it to them 
to speak out." 

"I might as well have it over with both parties at 
once," said Kohala. "Show my countrymen in." 

"Before doing that, Your Majesty, and before making 
up your mind, which it's necessary to be careful about, 
it is right that I should tell you that if you refuse the 
wishes of these people who are so ready to lay down their 
lives for you, that they may come to look on you as a 
traitor to their cause, and then I would not want to be 
responsible for what they may do," said Pedro. 

There was no misuaderstanding this. It presented the 
case to Kohala in an entirely new, and by no means an 
alluring, aspect. 

Whether the men in the room or the natives waiting 
outside represented the elements they claimed to or no, 
Kohala felt that they wore desperate — his own capture 
warranted that belief — and that if he did not comply 
or seem to comply with their demands he might be dis- 
posed of, as had one of his ancestors a few generations 
back. 

He had sufficient self-command to conceal his nervous- 
ness and the quickness of thought that under such cir- 
cumstances is a mark of true greatness. 

"Show in my countrymen," he said, "and let us talk 
like friends." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A TRYING SITUATION. 

Although he had seen much of the world in a geo- 
grapliical sense, Kohala was a child in his judgment of 
men, and, like all guileless and impulsive natures, he 
was influenced by exteriors and inclined to believe that 
all men — at least, those to whom he gave his esteem — 
were as honest and truthful as himself. 

He saw, or thought he saw, the reason for his being 
abducted from Honolulu, and so, while he could not 
reconcile himself to the treatment, he regarded it with 
less indignation when he came to think that it was done 
for what these devoted but mistaken people thought to 
be for his own good. 

Not so much to avert the danger that might threaten 
liimself as to save his friends from excesses that might 
result in their own ruin, Kohala made up his mind not 
to oppose them; but at the same time not to commit 
himself to a course which, if followed out on the lines 
of its initiation, would defeat its own purpose. 

He could not know that Pedro and his countrymen, 
entirely indifferent to the form of government in Hawaii, 
were working for the reward which, in addition to a 
guarantee, Featherstone was to pay them in the event 
of success. 

Delighted and surprised at Kohala's frankness, Pedro 
suggested that they adjourn to the large dining-room 
where there would be space for the whole party to 
assemble. 

Tliis being agreed to, Kohala was escorted to a larger 
room near by, the antique furniture of which told of 
better and cleaner days. Annetta escorted in the natives, 
not one of whom Kohala could recall having ever seen 
before ; but they looked to be respectable, earnest men, 
and they saluted him, as was the custom of old in salut- 
ing a king, by touching their right hands to the ground 
and then laying them on their bowed heads. 

Kohala was given a large chair at the head of the 
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table, and, as there were not chairs enough, the others 
stood up in a line about the wall. 

The silence that followed was becoming embarrassing 
when Pedro, who stood at the foot of the table, and 
who, as proprietor of the place, if not from his belief 
in his own superior intelligence, appointed himself mas- 
ter of ceremonies, said, for the benefit of the newcomers : 

"I have told Kohala of Hawaii that, as we have no 
longer a queen and do not want the Americans to rule 
us, that we now regard him as our king, quite as much 
as if we saw hira 8eat(»d on the throne established by his 
great ancestor, Kameliameha, in Honolulu." 

The black eyes of the natives took in fire while Pedro 
was speaking, and at the conclusion they threw up tlieir 
arms like one man and shouted till the old rafters rang 
with the echoes : 

"Long live Kohala of Hawaii !*' 

A tall native witli iron-gray liair, an erect figure and 
a scar across his bronzed brow that added to his military 
aspect, advanced to the foot of tlie table, and, after bow- 
ing very low to Kohala, caHt a quick glance at his com- 
panionw, as if to invoke their attention, and said, witli 
the voice and manner of a natural born orator : 

"Last night mewKengerB from Keona of Hawaii came 
to this island of Oahu to get the voice of the people and 
to hiarn how many of us were ready to renounce Queen 
Liliuokalani and to give allegiance to Kohala. I speak 
only for thost^ whom I know, and in my sjxty years of 
life, during which our people have dwindled to one-half, 
1 think I can say I know all the living and remember the 
manv dead of those nianv seasons. 

"The Qiiet'ii is of our race, yet she shows her contempt 
for us by marrying Dominis, a white man, and, except 
the few who f(»ed on her crumbs, we do not like her; 
and now that she is down, we rejoice in her fall, though 
no native hand was raised to bring it about, and we can 
never submit to the rule of the whit^* men who Ixave de- 
throned luT. 

"I remember the day when Koliala was born in Ha- 
waii, for 1 was then in the employ, as a herdsman, of 
the grt'nt chief, liis father. There was muoh rejoicing 
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among the people on the pastures and on the planta- 
tions that day, and they said, one to the other : *Cour- 
age, for the child is born who will yet save us, and, from 
the throne of the great Conqueror, make us happy. ' 

"I recall the night, in the sacred cavern up by the 
lake of fire, when Kohala of Hawaii was betrothed to 
•3he little daughter of the chief Keona. When the sun 
^'ose in the morning it saw us feasting by the sea, and 
the maidens danced and sang about the flower bowers 
\vhere slept the children on whom our future depended. 

"Since that day we have watched and prayed for Ko- 
hala. We did not like it when, as a boy, he went be- 
yond the great world of waters from which the sun 
rises ; but we became reconciled when we reasoned that 
there lay the land of the white man and that there our 
prince would learn the ways that have made the white 
man our master and use them so that we should become, 
at least, his equal. 

"Since Kohala 's return there has come to us the story 
that he, too, would wed among the whites ; but we did 
not, we could not believe it, for we knew his race and 
that the son would die ere he broke the pledge of the 
father. 

"And now we have come to council with our prince, 
who needs but to say the word and he will be our king. 
Swift runners await within call to spread the news of 
his declaration through Oahu, and boats with lowered 
sails await the messengers who are to carry the glad 
tidings to our sister islands. If we would succeed 
there is no time to lose. A minute's hesitation may 
be fatal. What says Kohala of Hawaii?" 

There was no mistaking this man's earnestness, and 
had he made no allusion to marriage Kohala might have 
been more thrilled by the patriotic fervor of his adherent. 

But he had taken a step which he would not retrace 
if he could. He had deliberately turned his back on a 
throne,*for which he did not care, to be the husband of 
a woman who was more to him than all else in life. 

Had he obeyed the impulse that came on him with a 
force tliat it cost a powerful effort to resist he would 
have told the old orator and his friends, then and there* 
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that he did not want to be the king of Hawaii ; and, fur- 
ther, that he had, as a man, ignored the pledge made for 
him by his father when he was a child ; but he felt that 
if he were to do so the men who were ready to worship 
him as the possible savior of their country would, in 
their wild fury at the discovery, destroy him as a traitor. 
That he had the tact that is often more potent than valor 
was shown by his reply. He determined not to refer to 
his marriage, nor to the fact that he regarded himself as 
a prisoner, but to show that the action of Keona in get- 
ting the voice of the people as to their choice of a ruler 
showed that a new and better method of selecting sov- 
ereigns had come to Hawaii. 

But, adroit though this was, it did not satisfy Pedro or 
the natives. They wanted Kohala to at once claim the 
throne by proclamation, as the only way of getting it at 
all. 

"No," said Kohala, his patience at length threatening 
to give way, "I can make no proclamation from this 
place. Here I am virtually a prisoner. I am not blind 
to this fact, though you treat me as a king. I will 
not say that you are not all entirely honest in your 
purpose ; but if I am fit to rule when king my opinions 
should have weight while I am a private citizen. I see 
you agree to that. Very well, when I am assured that 
a majority of the people in these islands want me then 
I shall act, but not before. That is my answer, and it 
is folly longer to take up your time in discussion." 

The men looked at each other in a disappointed way. 
True, Kohala had not absolutely rejected their advice, 
but he had not accepted it, as they thought he would. 
The more impulsive of the natives had been talking of 
a war under the lead of the young king, and so those 
who heard him were inclined to think that his caution 
was cowardice, and that contact with the whites had 
made him effeminate. 

The impression that he was still a prisoner was verified 
when Pedro and two of his countrymen escorted him 
back to the little sitting-room assigned him by Annetta 
that morning, and where he was told he must "please 
remain for the present." 
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The natives lived near by in the Nuuanu Valley, where 
their thatched huts were set amid plantations of bananas. 

At the head of this valley, and only two miles away, 
though Kohala had only tlie vaguest idea of his where- 
abouts, there was the appalling precipice of the Pali^ 
with the fair heights of Lanihuli smiling down on the 
scene of Kamehameha's last battle for imited Hawaii. 

When night come Kohala was permitted to take a 
walk, accompanied by Pedro, who, in his earnestness 
to earn the reward offered by Featherstone, tried again 
to impress the young man with tlie necessity for issuing 
a proclamation at once. And on his part, Kohala, still 
loyal to the man he thought his friend, sought in vain 
to learn what had become of the captain. The only 
assurance he could get, and that was far from convinc- 
ing, was that the Englishman was safe and that he had 
gone away that morning with the natives to try and di- 
rect matters to his — Kohala 's — advantage. 

Annetta, evidently infatuated with her father's de- 
tained guest, did everything in her power to make him 
comfortable, and she showed an inclination to remain 
talking with him that might have flattered him had not 
her purpose to impress him favorably brought more 
vividly before him the sweet face of the wife from whom 
he had been parted at the altar. 

Driven to desperation by the danger and uncertainty 
of his situation Kohala made up his mind to make one 
effort for freedom that night. 

Apart from removing his boots he did not undress, 
but threw himself on the bed, determined to get out 
through the window after midnight. 

Despite his efforts to keep awake he dropped off to 
sleep. He was aroused by the tramping of heavy feet, 
and, looking up, he saw by the flash of a lantern that 
Featherstone, with a look of indescribable hate in his 
face, was bending over him. 

Kohala, who had been dreaming of escape, sprang 
from the bed, and the two men stood looking at each 
other, Featherstone being the first to speak ; 

*They let me go away to help you," he stammered, 
"and I have just got back." 
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"Got back from where?*' asked Kohala, and he t)iilled 
on his boots and glanced up at his visitor, whose face 
looked livid in the light of the lantern, which he still 
held as high as his head, though the expression of hate 
had vanished from his bloodshot eyes. 

**From Honolulu,** said Featherstone, evidently sur- 
prised at the energetic manner of his young friend. 

"And they let you go there?" 

"They did." 

"Then you told my friends of my situation?" 

"No. I had to pledge myself to these people that I would 
not see Colonel Ellis. But I did see Mrs. Holmes." 

"And how is she?" asked Kohala, eagerly. 

"She seems to be well." 

"And you told her I was here?" 

"I did not." 

"You did not?" 

"No." 

"May I ask the reason?" 

"Because she had so much to tell of herself that she 
had no time to make inquiries after you," said Feather- 
stone, and he set the lantern down and faced Kohala. 

"The meeting does not seem to have sweetened your 
temper. Captain Featherstone,** said Kohala, with dig- 
nity "But it strikes me as not a little strange that you, 
claiming to be my friend, have been given j our liberty 
and that you have not used it to get me out of this 
place." 

"Yes, Kohala, I have been your friend, and your true 
friend ; but I have just learned that you are not worthy 
the confidence I have given you and the efforts I have 
made for your elevation.'* 

"I certainly do not understand you, captain." 

"Then I shall be plainer." 

"I wish you would." 

"Without saying one word to me about it, you got 
married. ' ' 

"I certainly did not think your consent to my mar- 
riage at all essential to make it binding, nor do I think 
so now. May I ask who gave you the information?" 

"The lady herself." 
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"J4y wife tells only the truth." 

"Ha ! are you sure she is your wife?" 

"I am certain." 

*'And that she has not another husband living?" 

"You dare not intimate as much to me," said Kohala, 
his eyes ablaze with indignation. "You insult me, when 
* you dare to reflect on the integrity of the woman I have 
made my wife! But if she were what you intimate— 
and you know you lie in your throat when you say it — 
then you must have known it when you introduced me 
and did all in your power to keep us together ! Feather- 
stone, I am neither blind nor a fool. Much that has 
puzzled me seems clear as daylight now You need not 
frown. I do not fear you. Go!" and Kohala pointed 
imperiously to the door; and Featherstone, not daring 
to trust himself longer, for he was clutching at the 
stock of the pistol in his pocket, went out to consult 
with Pedro, who was awaiting him. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BLAKE UNDERSTANDS HUMAN NATURE. 

Not Richard himself, at Bosworth Field, wished for 
a horse more earnestly than did Blake, when, in tlie 
darkness, he heard Featherstone and his companion rid- 
ing away. 

He knew that it would be folly to try to follow them 
on foot, so he stood still till the pounding of the horses' 
hoofs died out in the direction of the Nuuanu Valley, 
and from this he inferred that the j'oung man lie was 
in search of was concealed up in that direction. 

Feeling that he had accomplished something, Blake 
made his way back to the city, and, like a prudent man 
who understood that his success depended on keeping up 
his strength, he found his own quarters and went to bed. 

The next morning he called on Colonel Ellis and re- 
ported all that had happened the previous evening. On 
hearing that Featherstone was possibly responsible for 
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Kohala'fl abduction the colonel, who knew froA the 
guards that the man had been seen coming into the city 
early that morning, wan (or arresting him at once. 

"I think that would defeat our plans, if, indeed, it did 
not result in the death of the man we are so anxioud to 
save," said Blake. "If we seize Featherstone he will 
deny everything and appeal to the English Consul for 
protection. No, colonel, wo must follow the fellow up 
and catch him red-handed. I think I see through his 
game, and if I am right, it is a bold and a deep one ; but 
we can beat him at his own tricks. Just leave it to me." 

At this point Colonel Loring came in, and when ho 
heard Blake's story and suggestions he said : 

"I am quite willing to trust Blake in this matter. I 
hope, however, that his confidence in himself will not 
lead him to attempt too much alone." 

"No, colonel," said Blake, "if I And that help is needed 
I have yoiir authority to get it, and depend on me to do 
so. I can tell you no more of my purpose, or, rather, 
of what I propose to do, for it may be inodiRed by now 
conditions at any moment." 

Blake was not a man of impulses, yet he confessed to 
his friend tliat soiiu* of his best work, when chief of 
police, had been done through unpremeditated acts, 
lie l(;ft tlue Hawaiian lf()t(0, and ho absorbed was ho 
in what wan uppermost in his mind that he gave no heed 
to tlio direction he was taking till he suddenly starterl, 
like one wnking from a vivid dn^ani, and found himself 
dir(»otly in front of the larg(; cottage, a part of which 
h{^ knew to be rmcnpied by Marguerite Holmes. 

He had often seen and admin^d the dainty little En- 
glislivvoinan on the streets; but, ns their lines of life lay 
wide apart, he had never spoken to lier. Acting on the 
sudden impulH(», he determined to do so now. ''If no 
other goo<l comes of it," he reasoned, as he made his way 
to the door, "I shall, at least, be able to tell whether it 
i-; KeaMierntone or Kohala who is the favr>red man." 

riem. looking more grim and prim than ever, answc^red 
Biak(»'s ring, and in reply to his question if her mistress 
w;us in she asked, snappishly : 

"Well, what if she is; who'll I say wants to see her?" 
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"Lieutenant Blake of the Provisional Army. I have 
no card.'* 

The title had a soothing effect on Clem, for she unbent 
her face, if not her form, and strode rather than walked 
away, leaving Blake outside the closed door. 

Presently she came back and said : 

"Yes, sir; Mrs. Holmes is in, and she'll see you." 

Blake was conducted into the sitting-room, and he was 
about to take a chair when Marguerite entered, looking 
very pretty and very pale, and with such an expression 
of helplessness in the long-lashed gray eyes as aroused 
the gallant fellow's sympathies at once. 

"Mr. Blake, J believe; I am Mrs. — Mrs, Holmes," said 
Marguerite, and she waved him back to the chair from 
which he had risen. 

Blake was not a vain man, and therefore was not given 
to pride himself on anything; but if he had been in- 
clined to boast he might, with truth, have laid claims 
to a pretty thorough knowledge of what the world calls 
"human nature." He was favorably impressed by the 
slender little creature; her very helplessness appealing 
powerfully to his confidence, so he determined at once 
to be more direct than he ordinarily would have been. 

"When you learn my mission, Mrs. Holmes," he said, 
"I am sure you will be quite ready to pardon what may 
seem to you like an intrusion." 

"I can assure you," she said, with a bow and a sad 
little smile, "that I do not consider your presence an 
intrusion." 

"Thanks. Now may I ask if you know Captain 
Featherstone?" 
"Yes. I know him," she replied. 
'He is a countryman of yours?" 
'Yes, I believe he is English." 
'How long have you known him?" 
"I met him on the steamer, the Monowaiy coming from 
San Francisco to Honolulu. Kohala was with him." 
There was a perceptible tremor in Marguerite's voice as 
she mentioned the dearly loved name. 

"Ah, yes, Kohala I" exclaimed Blake, for that was the 
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Mubji'ct hn propoHod IcmmUmk ^ip t^^ ^^(^ hIh* lind Haviui him 
tlio trouble. 

•'Do you Uuow iinytlilfig of lilni? Toll iiim! Im tlit*r0 
any rinww of lihti?" 

TlK-ro wuM that in ihn woman 'm voice and nuinncr that 
told rUakc th(* tnu^ Hitixation (|uiU< an accurately tm if hIio 
luMi taken hini inU) her (^onfldenco and confcHHcd her 
love. 

•'J atn MearcJdnK for Kohala now," Maid HlaUe, de- 
t<*rniln(»d to c-onie to tlie point at once. "You v/ant tu 
have him foinid?" 

"Oh, (iod only knoww how I do!" whe cried, and idio 
int(M'lockc*d her HngerH and com])reHMud her lipH aH if to 
keep from breaking down, 

"Vou can help ine," Im» Hald. 

"I?" 

"Yen, you, madiim, If yoti will." 

"T\wM tell me how! Oommand me, and if it will le'lp 
Kohala to have me walk the inland on my handn nnd 
kn«»«M I am r<'ady to do It. Why, Hlr, thin thini? haH he(»n 
killinj/; me (n'er wince I heard of it." 

"MrM. HohneM, you Haw K(»atherHtone late loHtnlKhl?" 

"I <H(i." 

"And he Mpoke to you about Kolnda?" 

"IbMlid." 

"Wlmtclld he May?" 

"I I (tannot 1<'1I yoti." 

"Why not, if you are mo interented In the miMMlng man?" 

"1 had to prondne that 1 would not." 

"i''.'atluM'Mt«>n«'?" 

••V.'H." 

•"riien you do know where Kohala Im?" 

"If 1 did 1 Mhould he with him. It Im by keejdng ti- > 
H<'(;rct that 1 can Mee him. Hut I mtiMt not break jcy 
plfdf<c.',' 

"An unwine pled><<i in b<»tU*r broken than kept. Hut 
yrMi »ay you nn* to m<'(! Kohnbi? ' 

"1'hul iH promlMe<l me." 

"AimI whi'n Ik tie* promiKt^ to b'j kept?" 

"'I'o'iilKht." 

"At what lemr?" 
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"It will be after midnight." 

"And the man comes here?" 

"No; I meet him." 

"Where?" 

"In front of the Mormon Church." 

"Thanks. Now one more question, Mrs. Holmes." 

"You can ask me a thousand. Oh, this doubt has dis- 
tracted me I" she cried, with her hands pressed to her 
eyes. 

"You do not admire Featherstone, then?" 

"No; I loathe him." 

"And yet you are willing to intrust yourself to his 
protection." 

"What else can I do? I shall die if I do not see Ko- 
hala!" And in her excitement she rose and began to 
pace the room. 

"I think," said Blake, speaking very slowly, as was 
his habit when he came to a conclusion, "that I see 
through the situation very clearly. When you are with 
Featherstone to-night — and I believe it will help if you 
can keep the appointment — I shall try to arrange matters 
so that aid will not be far off if you need it. But don't 
lose heart. When things are at their worst, they say, 
they begin to mend. I thank you for this interview, and 
if you wouldn't mind making another pledge I'd like 
you to promise me that you won't say anything to 
Featherstone about my coming here." 

"I promise that from my heart; and I shall pray 
Heaven to prosper your brave efforts for me and mine," 
she said, as she gave Blake her hand when he rose to go. 

A§ the door had been left open and this conversation 
was carried on in low tones Clem, who had passed and 
repassed in the hope of being able to overhear something 
that might be sold to advantage, was grievously disap- 
pointed. 

Marguerite, her heart greatly relieved by Blake's visit, 
for there was that in the manner of the man that gave 
her confidence, went to her own room and lay down. 

She had had no sleep the night before. How could she 
sleep with such a load on her heart? Featherstone 's 
promise had brought her no comfort. Indeed, the more she 
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thouglit over her meeting with him tlie more she regret- 
ted the impulse that led her to ag^ee to his proposition. 
She had been dreadtng the expedition that night, not 
for the danger there might be in it to herself, for she 
was driven to recklessness, but for the sake of Kohala. 
The more she reflected tlie stronger became her convic- 
tion that Featherstone was leading her into a trap. But 
the coming of Blake had given strength to her body and 
hope to her heart, if not rest to her mind, so that, with- 
out any idea of doing so, she dozed off, and was sleeping 
when Clem called her to dinner six hours afterward. 

After dinner she tried to read, and failing in that, she 
took up her sewing — she always had some handy — and 
she kept at work till midnight. 

She dressed for the street, putting on a warm wrap, for 
the damp nights of the Tropics are often chilly, and then, 
after extinguishing the boudoir light — the only one burn- 
ing in the cottage — she went noiselessly out to the street. 
Despite the comforting thouglit tliat Blake was near or 
watching her, her heart fluttered so as she hurried on in 
the shadows that several times she was forced to stop for 
breath. 

She reached the appointed place; but, to her relief, 
Featherstone was not there. She looked up and down 
the street, but there was not a living thing in sight. 

After a wait of ten minutes, that seemed like as manv 
tedious hours, Marguerite was startled by a step behind 
her and the loud breathing of a man in a hurry. 

She turned, and by the light of a gas lamp some dis- 
tance down the street she saw the figure of some one 
near her, and she recognized the voice of the man she 
had been waiting for. 

*'Glad to see you have come," was the salutation. 
"Will you take my arm? No? Very well, my lady; 
you may do better without. Now, keep close to me, or 
we may get parted in the darkness." 

Although far from strong. Marguerite had the endur- 
ance and activity of far more robust women. His pace 
was quick and he breathed hard, like a man whose lips 
were set ; but she kept close to him, neither speaking a 
word as they hurried along the unlit alleys. 
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At length they got beyond the city lights without being 
disturbed. About a mile up the Nuuanu Valley road 
Featherstone stopped and uttered a low whistle. It was 
answered by a whistle near by. 

He whispered : "There is a carriage at hand." 

They reached it and got in ; but the carriage did not 
move. The hoarse voices of men were heard near by 
and the clicking of rifles, and one shouted out : 

"Hold up there till we examine your load." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

IN THE DARKEST HOUR. 

MARaxJEBiTE heard the hoarse, peremptory challenge 
coming from the darkness without any feeling of alarm ; 
indeed, it gave her courage, for she regarded it as an as- 
surance that Blake was either near by, or else that the men 
with the rifles were acting under his orders. This re- 
markable man, with his quiet, earnest ways, his keen 
eyes and his power to read the thoughts of people— he had 
certainly read hers— -had impressed her with confidence 
in his ability to do anything he undertook. 

Once 'outside the guards, who he knew watched the 
principal roads leading into the city, Featherstone felt 
that he would be safe, for he had run the gauntlet with 
ease when there was more need for vigilance than now. 
But when he found himself halted he was, for the [mo- 
ment, so staggered that he could make no response. 

Men who depend for success on cunning need to have 
ready wits. At heart Featherstone was a coward, but 
he had the manner that is apt to pass for pluck witli the 
inexperienced. 

Coughing, to give an outlet to his nervousness ratlier 
than to clear his throat, he called out, peremptorily : 
'Hello, there 1 Who are you?" 
Friends of Hawaii," came the response. 
'Then you are friends of mine," said Featherstone, 
with affected^ joy. 
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Wi K<mAL^ UV J(AWA». 

"Wluit ipi your niiUM^'f' fiom Uim iinvUnmm, 

Army," 
"And IhM luily wImi ii<!(u>M»j>«,n|<<« ymj^" 
' Mr«,- Mr«, M»ti'K»**<HUi IIoIiiimw, iikoKu/KlUhby MHh/' 
"AiMi H/iwiilJjtM by iMio^^UoM," Jolmwi iu tU^ iiuiti wo 

iiMth, lM<r vuU'Ai fiU'iUlhi^ly inmh'ui Im cimiriiiii^ with i\^t* 

At) ii^ppiovinK luugli naiiMi Ci'oiii tliti tUrkuM^, liMii tli« 

'JIhv<* yoii a |mrt«, ('hiiUIii K^iiUiMi'rtfcoiitt?" 

"I hiiVM iiol ; I <1J<J not Uiiow oiM^ wm muuUai, J hih 
II. Hiil>jM<!fc ol' lit*!' MiiJ«<rtty Um< 4f4*^<«u of ICni(l«.rMi. " 

"If y<ui wi't'i* lltir Mttj<i«ty iM'i'wMtf you mmUi^uoi ^n oo 
wiUioiit »t pttrttt, " 

".Viny i itrtli why not?" 

"VoM iMiiy itf»U whiii,<*v«<r yon ph^iw^*." 

"Th<*n I (iMomn*! to know why [ uui duMuiniy' 

"1 HID ohuylng onUirrt," 

"Ki'oni whom?" 

"Thf l*i'ovl«Jonitl Uov<t|'iiiiM<nt, Now, wh', It^t nn^ iwU 
wht^r*' yon mv K"^»<K *'''^^ ^^itrly niornhiAf wjth thitt ht<Jy?" 

"To th«^ I'Jill." 

"All, th«it U n ihin ;tti'ojirt \lUu'4^ in th^ <hiytlnni; U iw a 
thonwjin<l tlnn*» nion< wo itt ni^lit," with! thn tn^rt^muii, 

"I witrt KoinK to <li'lv<* «luwly on till <hiyll|ifht, Onr 
pnr|»ow« j« to «t<« th*^ mm rl«<i fi't>n) thn t'Mifpi," 

"Vtifi, that Irt li mi'M linn wlfejht; hnt thiii'M In a i^ooil roii4 
up tlM*r<« lunl with yonr Umm yon t'.un nntkt* thn trJ|* ffmn 
|i(ir(« in hfilf iin honr. I r^hitll <;ontinlt with tini rapt'ithl In 
<;lMii'g«' of th)e« dlf^trlot, iumI If Im^ thlnliN it wmII to )mv«« 
yoM Ko on I rthiill h*t yon olf ; hnt, for thn Inity'^ mtkti, 
not till I tun m*<< <hiyll/^ht on tht« <!rMNt of l^iinlhnlh" 

I'liiithttrtitont* i\iitktu\ ilown lui o<i.th, nnd th« p^i^ri^i^nnl 
iUii\ \\\:i mi^n Im'M n whi(4p('ri'(| oont^tiltiitlon, itnd mmu* of 
th«*ni niovnd ulfj hnt ^nonnh rnnnilnt^d imi'U to forum 
poHt iiImmM, tlui (^itrrhifi^ts nronnd whhsh thny iHwtni w\iU 
UM''|ni<«t pt*rtil«UMn?y thia<IUtJnKnl«lM<tt»ohll*irrt on K^iifd, 
Miuvjit^rlt's thon{i;li ordnntrlly Inipul^lvM und uorvouM, 
Im^mi'I <tll thlti without u tnunor of ithirm. Hhn wiif^ Mi 
vvi«ll (3{itl£)liMd with tlM^ »ittnitlon thiit nIu^ miuiit^M down iu 
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her comer with her shawl wrapped about her, and was 
actually dropping off into a doze when Featherstone 
bent over and whispered : 

**Can you hear me?" 

"I can," she responded. 

"Do you know what I think?" 

"How should I know?" 

"I think you have betrayed me I" he hissed. 

"How could I?" 

'By arranging with these men to be here." 

'I did not know you were coming here. You did not 
tell '^me. I have followed out your instructions to the 
letter, and if you have blundered again you should be 
man enough to place the blame where it belongs," said 
Marguerite, with a force that surprised him. 

Hitherto he had regarded her as a sweet, cunning, 
weak, lovable little creature whom he had entirely 
under his control, and who would do his bidding like 
a trained dog; so that it hurt his inordinate vanity to 
find that the woman he had been regarding as his tool 
had set his authority at defiance and treated his assumed 
mastery with contempt. 

He had been playing a bold game for large stakes, and 
he had shown a foresight and persistency that might 
have been regarded as able in a more commendable line. 
But now that he saw the chances for wealth vanishing it 
was, perhaps, natural that hate should spring from the 
ruins of his ambition and that he should look to revenge 
as the one thing that would appease his suffering. 

Silence came again, but it brought him no repose. The 
tramping of the soldiers outside maddened him. The 
quiet, regular breathing of that amazing little creature 
in the comer, who must actually have dropped off to 
sleep, fell upon his ears with all the torture of the 
filing of a saw. 

He turned and twisted and swore under his breath, all 
the while asking himself what he should do when day- 
light came and he was released. He could not well re- 
tUm to the city, and to go on to Pedro's would be to 
commit himself for the abduction of Kohala. He had 
had no thought of going to the Pali; but he told the 
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^iar<]H that that wan IiIh doHtiimtion, and ho there was 
nothing left him but to kt»ep good hiw word. 

Marguerite w«h entirely right when Hhe inferred that 
Blake wan Uie man who held the carriage. She would 
hav(> known hin quick, keen voice had lie Hpoken ; but 
an he did not, Hhe conc^luded that he waH not present; 
yet lie wan. 

After Heeing that the carriage waH properly guarded 
Hlake hurried back wome distance to where a man wan 
holding a Haddled horne by the roadHide, and, after ex- 
changing HalutationH, he mounted and rode back U) 
Honolulu 

Ui' (Milled at headquarterH and found Colonel Loring 
uHleep on a Hofa in hiH oftice. He woke him up and told 
him what he had done, and, an to what he propo»>ed 
doing, Ik; naid : 

"1 am going to drive that carriage to the Pali." 

"But FeatherHtone will recognijse you," waid the 
colonel. 

"No, fie won't." 

"How can you hc'lp it?" 

"He iniH a nativi* ([nvi'i' now; I know the man." 

"Weil?" 

"I Khali go to niy quarlerK and make up lik(^ that 
nHtiv(^ TruHt uk; (uv that — " 

"But how can I help?" 

"Mount twenty or thirty men aw Hoon oh it in daylight 
and Hcnd th(*m in all hante to Pedro'n." 

'"I'o Pedro'H!" exclaim(;d Loring. 

"iNilro Molino, a Portuguene. He liveH on the aban- 
dojud Markham jilace, to the leit of the Nuuanu Valley." 

"I remcunber. The; fellow iHaraHcal." 

"VcH, colonel, one of the grandest raHcalM in Hawaii, 
unlcHH it n)ay be K«MitlierHtone. If there waH a bolt given 
for pun* cuhhimIiichh and unadulterated villainy that fellow 
wonld b(» entitled to one an >)ig in girth a8 the Equator." 

"And the wojnan, Blak<% what do you think of her?" 

"SlicH a dainy, colonel— a i)erfe(;t gem of a woman." 

"What I" laughed (!olon<d Loring, "ha« she caugh^ 
you. too?" 

"SIk' didn't try to. By JinkHl like C^aptaln Hcott's 
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coon, I came down and surrendered without firing a 
shot. Any man hereafter who dares to say a word 
against that little lady in my presence must be a better 
man than me or he'll find himself badly licked." 

"I shall keep that in mind, Blake; but on general 
principles I agree with you. Confound the cur, say I, 
who will slander a defenseless woman I What, are you 
ofE? Well, good luck to you, Blake, and depend on me 
to do as you request." 

Colonel Loring rose, gave Blake a hearty handshake 
and saw him to the door. 

When Blake g6t back to the carriage, which he did in 
the perfect disguise of a native, the first tints of the com- 
ing day were lighting up the stem, rocky head of Kona- 
huanui, to the east of the Pali cliffs. 

Without attracting Featherstone's notice, Blake, after 
having made himself known to his companions, who, 
though expecting the change, were amazed at its com- 
pleteness, succeeded in removing the driver and in taking 
his place. 

"Coming to the carriage door, the sergeant called in: 

"Captain Featherstone, I have just received orders from 
the officer of the post to release you. Day is dawning, 
and if you hurry up you will be in plenty of time to 
catch, from the Pali, the sun coming up out of the sea." 

Featherstone was in no mood to be grateful for his re- 
lease; indeed, the soldier's words seemed to have on 
him a maddening effect, for he put his head out of the 
door and shouted to the man on the box : 

"Drive on I Do you hear me ! Drive on I" 

"Wliere; to Pedro's?" came back the question in 
native accents. 

"No, curse you I To the Pali! Dqn't you hear me?" 
'Oh, I hear," was the quiet response. 
'Then go." 
•All right." 

The whip cracked and the sleeping horses shook them- 
selves and started off, a little stiffly at first, but soon they 
limbered into a smart trot. 

Marguerite heard all this, but still pretended to be 
asleep. As the carriage nwayed and turned in the ascent 
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of the 1>etttitiftil valloy hIio rntighi froqtient glimpAen of 
the coming day on tlie oreHt of tbo Htoep volcanio hills 
to the right and loft. 

Hor appreciation of the hoantiful was intense. The 
glory of tliat Tropic morning ho inHpired her during the 
trnnMformation from inky blaoknewH to golden blaze of 
tho Mini on tb(» iii()untnin-toi>H that nhc forgot her tronbloH 
and her poHition. 

Tp ihrougli tlie Hweot home-land of fair Koolnn. up 
paHt the pnlm-thatc'bed hutH of the nativeH, up through 
th(» jungleH of lantana covering the volcanic rockn thu 
carriage rolhul. 

The man on the bf)X, cheenMl no doubt by the glory of 
the Hoene. brr)kc! into a native Mcmg; but he had not Hn- 
iHlied the flrMt vt^rHe before F(»atherMtone, at some rink to 
hiniMi'lf, put out bin head and nboutKl : 

"( 'onfound you ( ntoj) that noiHe." 

"\ make no noiMe; 1 mng/* Haid the driver, and, to 
prove it, he went on with greaU'r force, keeping time 
to i\w meawure by cracking hiH long wldp and Htamplng 
witli bin bootH on tlu^ daHbboard. 

Marguerite iH'ard all thin, and bad It b(»en light enough 
FeatlKTHtone miKbt Iiave Heen a roguiHb gleam in the 
long-lnnbed ey<'H and a Hniilc* plnylng about the Hweet 
littln inoutli. Wliat wan tortun^ to him nho Haw the 
ludicrouH Hide of and lieartiiy enj()y(5(l. 

They wc^n^ within a fi^w Imndred ynrdH of their dcM- 
tinalioti, tJH^ Pali ('lift, ov<q* which King Kaniehameba 
drove the biHt of bin oj)j)onentH into the r>na, when 
I'VatlierHtone called to the driver to Htoj), whic^h wan 
promptly done. 

"VV^» muHt get out here, madam, and walk on." Haid 
KeatberHtone. 

McHprang out, and (»xtonded bin baniln to help her: 
but HJie ignorrd bin proffer of aHniHtancMj and dcHcendcd 
»H llKbtly an if hIic wc^e not HtilT in ev<»ry lindi. 

"l)riv(Ml()wii the hill for a mile ornc^naid Feather- 
Htone to the num. who had dcHcendetl from the box. 

"Wait long. Ha?" awked the num. 

"I don't know. Do nn you are told." Then, in the 
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same harsh voice, Featherstone turned to Marguerite 
and asked: "Can you make out without help?" 

"I shall try to," she said, and as she could now see the 
road leading up to the top of the Pali, she sprang ahead. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED, 

Although gentle and unsuspecting in his nature, and* 
more ready to believe in the good in men than to suspect 
the wrong, Kohala, after that midnight meeting with 
Featherstone, saw into and through the fellow's character 
more clearly than if the wretch had made a confession in 
the presence of death. 

He not only saw why Featherstone had clung to him 
abroad and followed him to Hawaii, but he inferred, 
with amazing accuracy, the part which the man had 
planned for Marguerite to act in the furtherance of his 
own schemes. 

When he first heard Colonel Ellis's story — a story that 
reflected on Marguerite's honesty and fealty — love, jeal- 
ous in proportion to its strength, maddened him, and he 
felt doubt of her in his heart, but he had too much pride 
to confess that doubt to his friend. 

But when he recalled that she had given to him the 
best evidence of her love, that in the few whispered 
words they had apart after the marriage ceremony she 
warned him against the very dangers that now en- 
vironed him, doubt gave way to a faith that filled him 
and thrilled him with confidence, and with a determina- 
tion as to his own course of action, from which he had 
not and would not vary till death wrote "finis" to the 
close of the story of his own life. 

He now saw why he had been brought here, and, 
while he was too loyal to the men of his own race to 
believe that they would scheme for his capture to aid 
the enterprise of Featherstone, he believed that Pedro 
and the captain had played upon their patriotism and 
made them their tools to gain their own ends. 
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Furtlmr, h« rc*alizt*d— iiiul tliti trutli came to him like 
a blow from a giant— tluit if F^atlierHtoiie did not clearly 
iwio the way to Bu<fn(^HH lin would not hesitate to put tlmt 
witnewH out of tiM* way in order to save himself and U} 
slU^uce the OHM wftiH'HH whimi evidencw would crush hhw, 

All this flashed throuKh Koliala's mind as he stood by 
the open window looking out into the Impenetrable 
darkness where ha knew tluit guards were watchhig 
to prevent his escape, 

A hlgli wind whistled tJirough the plumy tops of tlie 
j)jilms and swayed the hissing undergrowth with a 
liound like tin* rhisliing of tlie sea against the sides of 
a moving nhlp, 

Tliirt noiHt» wan favond»le to the venture on whlcli he 
liiustily dec:j»ied. lie took oif his boots, tied tJjem together 
with a liandkercldef and fastened them about his neck. 

The fact that he had no arms intensified his caution. 
The window opened on a piazza, and it was only a short 
step from there to the groun<i. During tlie day he had 
seen enough of the outside to give him sonu^ idea of 
dlri'ction and of the iiamediate obstacles he might have 
to enrountcr. 

Ah it wim so dark that he could not see the fingei's 
of hiti hand held close to his face, Kohala did not at- 
teni])t to cn*ep, hut, wtanding erect and moving as si- 
h^ntly aw n cat approaching its prey, he passed through 
the window and out to the junglelike garden. 

(jinncing hack, he saw the light in the room where 
Tedro and his fricndrt wer(^ drinking and consulting, and 
thingave him a guide by which ho could direct his course. 
Hofore movhig again he put on his boots. 

Mvery few seconds ho stopped and bent to listen, and 
till he grew familiar with the soiunl of the wind away up 
in the palms it seemed so nuich like the hoarse whlsjx^r- 
ing of angered men that he could hear and f<»el the 
thunij»ing of bis own heart. 

As he went on, with-numy a backward ghuu'e, the light 
in I hn wind(»w grew dbnmer and dimmer, till It llnally 
faded out, and then he felt lost andd the tangle of lantana 
anil the walls of prickly cactus that seemed to rise up be- 
fcu'e him on e\ery hand. 
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There is notliing so uncertain as the direction from 
which a sound conies in the dark, unless one is expecting 
it from a certain quarter. Over the whispering and hiss- 
ing of the wind Kohala^ heard the barking of a number 
of curs. He knew they were near the house, but what 
direction that was in he could not tell. 

While he was halted and listening he was startled at 
hearing, close by — so close, indeed, that it seemed he 
could smell the smoke-tainted breath of the speakers — 
two men in conversation. The first words that came 
to Kohala's ears were : 

"Those fellows in there" — no doubt meaning Pedro and 
his friends — "are playing for big stakes; they'll make a 
fortune out of this, while we must be content with two 
dollars a day, ten cheroots and a pint of whisky." 

"Well, don't kick, Sanchez; that is more than we 
were making before we took the job. My only fear is 
that it won't last long. Ah, if I had a good long head on 
me our positions would be changed, and Pedro would 
be guarding and I'd be planning to reap the harvest of 
gold. But I have an idea, friend Sanchez." 

"You have?" 

"Yes." 

"Doesn't it astonish you, Tom?" 

"I don't know. Why do you ask?" 

"Well, an idea with you is so odd But let us hear it 
before it goes." 

"It is this, Sanchez — now you've got some sense." 

"Is tliat the idea?" 

"No, for 5^ou might have twice as much without beinf^ 
in danger of brain fever. But you know that every- 
thing's upside down in Hawaii at this time?" 

"Everything but the Americans, Tom; they're up, and 
it strikes me they're going to stay up." 

"Maybe; but you'll agree that they'd like to find the 
man we are guarding for two dollars a day, not to men- 
tion the cheroots and whisky." 

"Yes, Tom, there is no doubt about that." 

"And don't you think Colonel Loring would pay big 
tofindhim?'^ 



<( 



I am sure of it. '' 
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"Tlum, Hanohf'z, yoti ran «f*n my klca.'* 

"Yo«, butitVa l)H f(>K«:y/* 

"l^lmn I'll ttiako li olcarer." 

"t wImIi yoti would." • 

"Iif'f, ii« entry off Kobala boforc daybreak. " 

"Wbnroto?" 

*'Away from bfro to ap(»int wliuro cmii of iw can guard 
bbii wbllo Uio otb(»r ono kop« Into llonohilu and «ell« hin 
lnformatb)n and agreo« to b*ad tbe soldlura to the man 
tbf^y want. 1*borc^ in a lot of monoy In tbat, and then It 
woubl Havo 1IM from tbo trouble tbat \h bound 'to come 
wbnn Foatberwtono 1« bunted down, ok be \h Mure to be. 
Wbat do yotj tbbik of tbe Hcbeme, Hanobo/?" 

"Tblnk, Tom? Wby. I tbink you're wbat tbey call a 
genhiM, and 1 am in witb you. Let u« get closer to the 
bouMe; it will «oon be dayllgbt and tbere in no time to 
bme." 

Tbe two men pawHcul ho elo«e to Kobala that the arm of 
one actually brtiwbed againnt him, and it wa«not till tbey 
had gone «ome ilirttance, in wbat he now believed to be 
tbe dlri«c!tlon from wliicb tbe barking came, that ho 
venture<l to movn on again. 

"If tlH\y go back to exatnlne my room," roaHoned Ko- 
bala. "tbny will «oon <li«cov«^r my abHence, and then, tm 
tbny cannot carry out tbeir plan, tbey will try to get 
credit for dimjovering my lllgbt and will give tbe alarm." 

iln pnwiH'd on witb more Mpecul, and bad ju«t reached 
an op<^n »pa,ce that be thought mimt be a road or a cleared 
Held wbeti be board a rterb«« of appalling yelln behind 
him, accompanied by tbe increased barking of the dog« 
and tbn illncbargn of (1 rearms. 

Tbifi Fttartlod hint, but it did not leHHcn bi« prewencc of 
mind. 

lie Utww tbat tbe uproar wan intended to intimidate 
him If b»» wen^ within bearing. Tbl»f»uppoHition wan «o(m 
verified. 

Above (be clamor be beard P«Mlro*rt voice calling out: 

" We Hce you 1 < 'ome, tbere'n no uh(» trying to fool uh I 
We doti't want to barm you, but if you don't come back 
we'll kill yfMiI Do you bear?" 

If /Vdro e>tpected a reply to tblH, he wa« dlHappointed. 
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Again the shouting burst out; the flash of a lantern 
could be seen in the direction of the men, and the crash- 
ing noise of their tearing tlirough the jungle drowned 
out the wind in the palms. 

The lantern, without which Pedro could have made no 
headway, promised to be Kohala's salvation, for while it 
could not light up a path to liberty for himself, like the 
lighthouse beacon to the storm-tossed mariner, it indi- 
cated the place that was to be avoided. 

The fugitive could only hold himself back by a strong 
effort of will. The impulse, as is ever the case, was to fly 
with all speed from the pursuing danger; but to have 
done this blindly would have been to exhaust himself be- 
fore the time for the supreme effort came; and delib- 
erately^ to control himself by such reasoning under such 
circumstances indicated a self-command of no ordinary 
order. 

The open space reached by Kohala proved to be a road, 
and not a very good one at that ; but whither it led he 
did not ask himself so long as it led him away from the 
men who were determined to recapture him, dead or alive. 

As he ran on, reeling now and then into the lantana 
jungle on either hand, he stumbled over something and 
fell. In rising, his hand came into contact with a piece 
of wood that felt like a wagon-spoke, and without any 
reason at the moment he clung to it. 

After this he had not proceeded more than a hundred 
yards when he heard the baying of a bloodhound — he had 
heard the deep, bell-like cry before and knew what it 
meant. 

The anima] seemed to be at his heels, and as he stopped 
to listen he caught the pounding of hoofs, showing that 
at least one of his pursuers was mounted, and he saw the 
swaying of the lantern. 

Again Kohala's presence of mind — and he needed it at 
this juncture — did him good service. Under such cir- 
cumstances the thoughts move with the rapidity of light- 
ning and the reasoning, having in it the element of in- 
stinctive self-preservation, is usually right. If he ran till 
the dog came up his powers of resistance and defense 
would be lessened. He realized this and forced himself 
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tion, to the Pali, beside the man whom he knew to be 
an adventurer and a traitor. 

Forgetting for the time where and what he was, the 
fires of jealousy blazed up in the young man's breast and 
he lecalled what Colonel Ellis had told him in Hawaii. 

That Featherstone should betray him was shocking, 
but he had never considered it among the impossibilities ; 
but that the woman he had so worshiped should demon- 
strate her perfidy before his eyes was something so 
terrible that, as he realized it, he was stunned almost 
into insensibility. 

They passed on, and then the reaction set in. The hot 
blood flamed from the young man's heart to his eyes till 
he looked like one of his own savage ancestors on the 
warpath. Choking down a cry of hate and rage he 
clutched his club, and, with the stealthy step of a tiger, 
followed his wife and Featherstone up to the Pali preci- 
pice. 



CHAPTER XXVH. 

ON THE PALI CLIFFS. 

It was a morning such as is never seen out of Hawaii, 
and not often there. 

The valleys stretching away to Honolulu were veiled 
in a silvery mist, above which the fronded palms showed 
their heads like ships becalmed at sea. 

A cloud in the upper sky looked to be changing from 
a warm opal to an intense golden flame, and it needed no 
stretch of the imagination to make it the sconce of the 
soft, warm illumination falling like a holy halo on the 
emerald land. 

The mountains looked like masses of amethyst, tipped 
on tlieir higher crests — which had already caught the 
sun— with giant points of amber and ruby that seemed to 
be self-luminous. 

Tlie air was still asleep, and through it floated birds 
and butterflies, the flash of their wings suggesting the 
opening and closing of animated blossoms. 
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If she knew that she were walking to deatli — and she 
was far from feeling that such was not now the case — 
Marguerite, witlx her keen sensibilities and poetic soul, 
could not have remj^ned indifferent to the indescribable 
beauty and undreamed-of sublimity of her surroundings. 

As she went on she could hear the fall of the breakers 
coming up, as it seemed to her, from the foundations of 
the volcanic hills like tlie measured beat— the rhythmic 
throbbing of the island's heart. 

**If Kohala were only here, then death in sucli a place 
and at such a time could have no horrors. * ' This she 
thought, as she, with daintier, airier step, went ahead of 
her panting, purple-faced companion. 

Marguerite had been to the Pali before and with this 
same man, but it did not look like the same place. A 
glorious landscape, like an expressive face, has its moods 
and phases and its varying lights that give it a changing 
and ever-increasing beauty. Such a face and such a 
scene never pall, never weary the beholder with the op- 
pression of soulless monotony. 

At length she reached the crest of the cliff and drew 
back with a suppressed cry of alarm, for there yawned 
at her feet the awful precipice of tlie Pali, with the white 
breakers gleaming a thousand feet below like the flash of 
a cruel monster's teeth. 

"Are you frightened?" asked Featherstone, with a 
mocking laugh, as he sat down on a red rock that looked 
as if it had been stained by the blood of the great kings 
slain. 

"No," she managed to say, but she did not look at him. 
She stepped back with her gloved hand pressed to her 
eyes, as if to shut out the appalling abyss at her feet. 

Strange that we can look up into the profound depths 
of space with no feeling of horror and that from the land 
we can look out on the destroying, all-devouring sea 
with no feeling of dread, while the nerves are unstrung 
by a glance from an upper window. 

With the precipice out of sight. Marguerite ventured to 
look out and beyond. The east was all aflame, and the 
crescent of tlie rising sun, blood-red and burning, was 
rising over the far-off rim of the hoaving ocean. 
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The circle of the barrier reef was visible, rolling like 
pearl mountainfl in whose liquid arms a thousand tangled 
rainbows had been caught and intermingled. 

So entranced was Marguerite with the transcendent 
glory of the scene spread out before her that she forgot 
everything but Kohala. His presence was the one thing 
needed to fill to overflow the chalice of her elevated and 
soulful rapture. 

From the splendor of this waking dream she was 
aroused by the voice of Featherstono breaking in^like a 
torturing discord on the entrancing flow of an exquisite 
harmony, and saying : 

' ' You seem to enjoy it. " 

He rose from the rock, pushed his handkerchief into 
his pocket, as if he were provoked at it, and came and 
stood near her. 

Before replying Marguerite turned and stepped back, 
with an instinctive desire to be out of his reach, and it 
may be, for the purpose of watching his face, in which 
she saw nothing reassuring. 

"I have been enjoying it/' she said. 

'*And I have spoiled the pleasure ; is that it?" 

He stooped and tried to look into her eyes ; but without 
showing her dread — a dread increased by the proximity 
of that awful cliff — she avoided his gaze, and responded : 

**You have brought me here, Captain Featherstone, 
now tell me your purpose." 

''Oh, I shall do that. But first, let me ask : Did you not 
think I was going to take you to Kohala?" 

"I did; but I now see the folly and weakness of my 
credulity, for you evidently had no such purpose in 
mind." 

*'Yet, madam, I assure you I had." 

'Then why did you not carry it out?" 

'Do you not know?" 



"I do not." 



"Then let me say I have been crediting you with more 
shrewdness than you seem to possess." 

"I shall not ask why you have come to that conclu- 
sion. * ' 

"If you did I should tell you that you should have seen 
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that those dogs of guards — curse them ! I wish I could 
see every man of them tumbling over the Pali — inter- 
fered with my plans. I could not go to Kohala.withbut 
letting them know his whereabouts. Do you understand 
that?" he sneered. 

"I understand what you say." 

"And I say what I mean. " 

"Then I must infer that you and your associate con- 
spirators hold Kohala prisoner at some point not far from 
where we are?" 

"I have not'said that ; but I will say that the man you 
call your husband is in danger of death — " 

"Of death!" she cried. 

"Ay, of death; and it will come swift and inexorable 
before another sun rises if you do not interfere to save 
him." 

"If I do not interfere to save him?" she repeated. 
"Why, man, I am ready to die to save Kohala not only 
from death, but from suffering ! For God's sake, take 
me to him at once!" and she clasped her hands and 
reached them out appealingly to him. 

"Have a little patience — " 

"But you torture me ! ' Is it manly to do this?" 

"Torture you! Torture you! Look at me, woman!" 
He drew himself up and smote his breast in a way that 
would have been mock heroic under any other circum- 
stauces, but which seemed tragic there. "Do you give 
thought to the torture you have brought to me?" 

"If I have given you pain, pardon, for Heaven knows 
I never meant it ; and it is the spirit of justice to measure 
tlie act by the motive that inspires it. ' ' 

"Once your pleading would have been all-potent with 
me, for I loved you, and, loving you, I trusted you and 
believed in you as I never believed in a human being be- 
fore. But you have betrayed me and shattered all the 
plans I had made for your happiness." He paused, bit 
his lip as if debating a second thought, and added: 
"But if you choose to do right, choose what you led me 
to believe you would do, it is not too late." 

"I may have seemed to lend myself to your schemes," 
she said, a becoming flush rising to her usually pale 
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chookH and a bravo light (somiiig into the long-loahed 
gcay oyoH, "yot it wan that I might tho better understand 
you. r have novor laid claimH to a maBCulino intellect, 
yot I would have >)oen^ an irroHpouHible and unreasoning 
idiot if I had (jIohcmI niy (<ycH to your purpose when you 
coaxdd nin to jirotond lovo for Kohala after you had al- 
roady asked me to \m your wife." 

"And you agreed to be my wife I" he interrupted. 

"Ho I did. At that tiiiu^ I was poor and alone in the 
world, and although I knew that I did not' and oould not 
lovcj you, yet I believed you to be a soldier and a gentle- 
man whom I could, at least, respect. But I was not long 
in learning your true character, nor long in discovering 
that I (;ould return Kohala's love. Then, for his sake, I 
acted my part ; but from first to last I defy you or any 
one to say that I have done aught that any true woman 
would not have done under tlie same circumstances." 

•'Yes, you thougiit by throwing me over and marry- 
ing this gilded savage that you might become the queen 
consort of tlu? King of Hawaii. Oh, I understand you," 
said FeatherHtonc, with a nu)(;king laugh. 

"If I ha(J had any such ambition then I must have 
doubted all your statements and among them your pro- 
fessions of love — the latter 1 imvor believed in, for I saw 
you wanted to use me simply as a tool for the further- 
ance of your mercenary designs. You told me that if 
Kohala married a whit<3 woman the natives would not 
only refuse to make him their king, but that tliey might 
S(;ek his life. He did not want to be king; but he did 
love me and 1 loved him, and the world is wide enough 
for our love to live in beyond the shores of Hawaii," and 
she wav(id hnr hand to tlie east, from which came over 
thn llasliing waters th(i rising sea brec^ze. 

Featherstone surveyed the slendc^r figure with a look 
of unutterable )mUi in his bloodshot isy(3H. His fingers 
(;loH(;(l and ojx'iied witli a murderous expression, and an 
onlookor would have said tluvt it was to keep from seiz- 
ing hvr ui on(;(; and hurling )i(;r over the cliffs that he 
turned and walkcfd down thn slope for twenty yards, 
tlien v.iiuu) slowly back. 

"Yes," he said, as he came and stood before her again, 
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"you have played a strong band and won the odd trick. 
But it will do you no good. Your husband is a prisoner, 
and only death C5an release him — and you are here with 
nie alone and helpless. Do ^yo^ understand that, my 
lady?" 

"I understand; yet I cannot think you so wholly a 
coward," she managed to say, "as to offer harm to a 
helpless woman." 

*' Coward! Fudge! I am not trying to establish in 
your eyes a reputation for gallantry." 

He reached out his hand as if to seize her wrist, but 
she drew back with a startled cry. 

Featherstone would have followed up this advance, but 
at tliat instant his quick ear caught the sound of a mov- 
ing stone among the mass of rocks to the right. 

He stopped and looked eagerly about him. The sun 
was now pouring a flood of gold into the Nuuanu Valley, 
and the silvery mists were rising and dissolving over the 
steeples of distant Honolulu. 

What was that? Up from the valley, clear, resonant 
and startling, there came the thrilling notes of a military 
bugle, sounding the advance. 

Featherstone looked eagerly down in the direction of 
the sound and caught the flash of the sun on polished 
arms. The soldiers were approaching, and his heart told 
him they were searching for him. 

Driven to desperation by the thought that the end wa{« 
nearing and that all his plans had melted into thin air, 
like the mists, he shot out an oath,i and, springing backj- 
caught the slender figure in his arms, and shouted : 

"If we cannot live, we can at least die, together." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

It is said by those who have been suddenly confronted 
by what seemed death in its most terrible form that there 
is no sense of dread. Dread implies time for thought, a 
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cheeks and a brave light coining into the long-lashed 
gsay eyes, "yet it was that I might the better understand 
you. r have never laid claims to a masculine intellect, 
yet I would have been^ an irresponsible and unreasoning 
idiot if I had closed my eyes to your purpose when you 
coaxed me to pretend love for Kohala after you had al- 
ready asiced me to be your wife." 

"And you agreed to be my wife I" he interrupted. 

"So I did. At that time I was poor and alone in the 
world, and although I knew that I did notr and could not 
love you, yet I believed you to be a soldier and a gentle- 
man whom I could, at least, respect. But I was not long 
in learning your true character, nor long in discovering 
that I could return Kohala 's love. Then, for his sake, I 
acted my part ; but from first to last I defy you or any 
one to say that I have done aught that any true woman 
would not have done under the same circumstances." 

"Yes, you thought by throwing me over and marry- 
ing this gilded savage that you might become the queen 
consort of the King of Hawaii. Oh, I understand you," 
said Featherstone, with a mocking laugh. 

"If I had had any such ambition then I must have 
doubted all your statements and among them your pro- 
fessions of love — the latter I never believed in, for I saw 
you wanted to use me simply as a tool for the further- 
ance of your mercenary designs. You told me that if 
Kohala married a white woman the natives would not 
only refuse to make him their king, but that they might 
seek his life. He did not want to be king ; but he did 
love me and I loved him, and the world is wide enough 
for our love to live in beyond the shores of Hawaii," and 
she waved her hand to the east, from which came over 
the flashing waters the rising sea breeze. 

Featherstone surveyed the slender figure with a look 
of unutterable hate in his bloodshot eyes. His fingers 
closed and opened with a murderous expression, and an 
onlooker would have said that it was to keep from seiz- 
ing her at once and hurling her over the cliffs that he 
turned and walked down the slope for twenty yards, 
then came slowly back. 

"Yes," he said, as he came and stood before her again. 
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dear voice of Kohala and felt his kisses raining on her 
face, then the heavens and the earth were blended and 
she knew no more. 

"My Marguerite ! my wife is dead I" cried Kohala, in 
tones of mingled rage and anguish. 

:.' He carried her back from the cliff, and, laying her 
down with her back against a protecting rock, supported 
the dear head with one hand and by means of his hat in 
the other he tried to fan her. 

She had lost consciousness in that moment of supreme 
emotion and deadly peril ; but, like a true defender of 
the loved, all his senses and powers were intensified. 

From the instant he had freed his wife from Feather- 
stone's clutch Kohala, in his anxiety for her safety, gave 
the fellow no thought, till the clicking of a pistol ham- 
mer recalled him to a sense of the true situation. 

Springing to his feet and looking quickly about him, 
he saw Featherstone resting on one knee and covering 
him with a revolver. 

Then came a flash and a crash. Kohala instinctively 
had leaped to one side and the bullet hit the rock above 
Marguerite's head, and the leaden splash struck one 
cheek and restored her to consciousness. 

Featherstone was an adept with the pistol, but his 
hand was not steady and the blood from his wound had 
dimmed his sight. 

He rose to his feet, with an oath at his failure, and 
was in the act of recocking the pistol when Kohala — not 
thinking of the club which had been cast aside — ^sprang 
at him, and, seizing the pistol, tried to wrench it from * 
his grasp. 

Featherstone, though not so tall as Kohala, was far 
more powerfully built, and, in his time, had prided him- 
self on his athletic skill. In addition to this he had the 
Englishman's contempt for the strength and endurance 
of an opponent, particularly an opponent of another race. 

He could not hold to the pistol and use all his great 
strength to advantage, so he threw the weapon to the 
front, and, as it went crashing against the jagged spikes 
of the Pali Cliff, the cartridges in the chamber were ex- 
ploded. 
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*'Caivm^ you I now 1 luiv»3 you!" roared FciatherHtono, 

iii^ thrtiw hw powerful arnw about the youngor man, 
and MO Hudilon and unexjiocUid was tho act that, before 
Kobabi eoubl brace bininelf to renlHt, he waw drawn at 
lofiHt ten feet toward the aliyss, which wan now only a 
few yardh away. 

Hat<i 1h rttrouK. bi^t love in rttron^cr, Hate in for tho 
hour, but lov(^ irt for eteridty, 

Kohala eauKht Hl^ht of tho frightened oyeH and white 
face of bin wife, and her helpleHsness filled him and 
nerviMl him with the Htren^^th of a gi^Jit. 

Tlii< one man wan i>onderoun wroii^ht-iron, the other 
waH well-tenipered and ebiKtie nteel. The one nmn wan 
flKlitiuK for death, the other for life, 

l^'eatliiU'Hlone ft-lt two arniH clanping his waiHt, while 
the ttngern, like tlie <;lawH of a tiger, seemed to cut 
through luH ilenh, and tlien lie wan lifted high above the 
head of the younger num and flung back with a force 
that muHt have crushed the life out of him on the rot^kn 
had he not, with the instinct of a trained wrentler, clung 
to the collar of bin opponent, which, though it gave way. 
broko the force of bin fall. 

Again Kobahi'n splendid presence of mind came into 
play, lie realized that he was standing between Koatlu^r- 
Htone and the brink of the Pali, and that he might ho sent 
overtbeclllf by the sudden onsetof his panting assailant, 
i^uicker than it taken to record the act he had leai>ed be- 
yond his foe and r(^pc»ssessed himself of his club, no small 
advaiitagi' in suih a struggle. 

l'\Mi(bcrst(»ne saw all this as be sprang to his feet. He 
was about to nuike another rusb at Kohala, who, aU' 
ticii>ating it, stood on his guard, when aju)ther flgui* \ 
that sc<Mm«il to bavt< dropptMl fnun tbe sky, so Mudden 
was its appearance, leaped between tbe two. 

In tbiM tlgiire Featherstone recogniy.ed the driver whon\ 
he rtupponed to be with the horses dtjwn the hill, if, in- 
deed, b«' had gi\t»n bim a thought since parting from 
him, 

"What brings you here".' liack to your horses!" lie 
shouted, and be was ama/.ed that tbe native tlid not Hy 
at his bidding. 
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"The horses are all right, captain.'* 

This is what the native said, in the cahn, impassive voice 
of a white man who was quite at home in such a scene 
and entirely able to take care of himself. 

"Get awax, you dog, or I will throw you over the 
cliff I" roared Featherstone, taking a step toward the 
intruder. 

Instead of leaping back the driver drew a pistol from 
his blouse, pointed it in a businesslike way at the cap- 
tain's head and said, in the same cool, maddening way : 

"I wouldn't try that if I were you, Featherstone ; you 
might get badly left on the contract. Ah, I see you 
think I am an ordinary Honolulu Kanaka driver. Well, 
I am not ashamed of your mistake, for some of them are 
good fellows, right up and down good fellows that you 
are not worthy to hold a candle to. There, you can now 
get some idea as to who I am, though I can't get the 
color off my face without water." 

While saying this the driver divested himself of his 
blouse, loose cotton trousers and wig and stood before 
Featherstone in the uniform of the Provisional Army. 

''Blake !" gasped the captain. 

"That is my name, at your service." 

"I am sold on all sides !" 

"No, not sold; you have given yourself away; that's 
cheeper," and Blake laughed like a man enjoying the 
situation. Then, with a half-glance at Kohala, he 
added : 

"You attend to the lady; I'll take care of this fellow." 

Kohala sprang to Marguerite's side, knelt down and 
took the dear head on his breast. 

"And what are you going to do with me?'! asked 
Featherstone, with a defiant air and a backward step. 

"What do you think should be done with you, come, 
now?" 

"I know what you will not do." 

"What is that?" 

"Make me a prisoner." 

"Oh, yes, I will; and let me say, Featherstone, that 
I will treat you kinder than you have treated your pris- 
oners, and we'll give you a fair trial and a fitting sentence, 
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thougli there are men over in Honolulu at thw time who 
would lynch you off-hand, but Colonel Loring will not 
permit that, ('ome, now, old fellow, save trouble by 
Hurrenderin^. for vou have reached the end of vour 
halter," and Blake took a forward step. 

Feat iierat one took another backward step, and, with 
an oatli, shouted : 

"I will never surrender I" 

"Nonsense!" 

"Keep bark, I tell youl" 

"Hold, man I Hold!" cried Blake. "Can't vou s.s* 
the Pali is behind you? Come back I" and, for tlip first 
time, he became excited at the awful danger threaleninj^ 
the man in front. 

At tliis juncture tlie blast of a bugle again rang up tiio 
valley accompanied l)y the cheering of men and the 
ringing of flying hoofs. 

"I will not be taken, I tell you ! " 

"My God I Hold, man!" 

Blake sprang forward an if to seize Featherstone, but 
he was too late. 

Featherstone reeled on tlie edge of tlie chasm, gave a 
quick downward glance, tried to recover himself, then, 
with a cry that froze the listeners with horror, plunged 
over the precipice of the Pali. 

"Come, Kohala, the Pali has lost its glory and its 
beauty for to-day," said Blake, and, shading his eyes, 
he tottered back from the chasm down which an un- 
fortunate life had vanished. 

"Devil though the man was," said Kohala, with a 
shudder, "I would have saved him from that if I could." 

"He brought it on liimself. Sooner or later it had to 
come; After all, what matters it whether such lives f;o 
out on the gallows or over the Pali? Can I help you, 
madam?" 

"No, I thank you," said Marguerite, who now stood 
trembling and clinging to her husband's arm. 

"Then let us be moving." 

As they went down toward the carriage Marguerite 
slowly recovered from the awful shock, though it was 
long before she was fully restored. It seemed to lier as 
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if she had been and still was in a dream, and it was to 
satisfy herself that such was not the case that she said 
to Blake. 

"Oh, sir, you have been so kind, and I have to thank 
you for so much." 

''If I have been of use it was simply in the line of my 
duty; but I will say, madam, that I so admired your 
pluck and your genuine, no-mistake, fast-color love for 
your husband that I'd have looked on it as a pleasure to 
help you whether it was duty or not." 

"Then I must thank you, too," joined in Kohala. 

"Oh, that all goes for granted. But you must tell me 
your story as soon as we get a good chance. Feather- 
stone was not in this job alone, and in the interest of 
justice we must get at the fellows who helped him. By 
the way, madam, were you alarmed when the carriage 
was stopped last night?" 

"On tiie contrary, Mr. Blake," said Marguerite, "that 
incident brought me a great sense of comfort." 

' * Indeed I ' ' with a pleased laugh . "How was that ? " * 

"I knew that you had caused it." 

"Good; so I did." 

"But I never dreamed that you were the driver." 

"No? Well, I thought I should surprise you before we 
got through. Hello ! here's my team. And now, Ko- 
hala, if you and your wife will get in it will afford me 
the greatest pleasure of my life to drive you both back 
to Honolulu." 

As Blake was holding open the door and Marguerite 
and Kohala were getting in a band of armed horsemen 
came on the scene, and when they learned what had hap- 
pened they waved their hats, stood up in the stirrups and 
cheered to the echo. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A NEW DANGER. 

Before the carriage started off the officer in command 
ol the mounted men said to Blake : 

"You are right about that fellow Pedro." 
"Did he confess?" asked Blake. 
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though there are men over in Ilouolulu at this time who 
would lynch you oflf-hand, but Colonel Loring will not 
permit that. Come, now, old fellow, Have trouble by 
Hurrenderinjr, <^or vou have reached the end of vour 
halter," and Blake took a forward step. 

Feat iiei*8t one took another backward step, and, with 
an oatli, shouted : 

"I will never surrender I" 

"NonseuHe !" 

"Keep bark, I tell you!" 

"Hold, man! Hold!" cried Blake. "Can't vou Si-,- 
the Pali is behind you? Come back!" and, for thf first 
time, he became excited at the awful danger threateninj*; 
the man in front. 

At this juncture the blast of a bugle again rang up liie 
valley accompanied by the cheering of men and the 
ringing of flying hoofs. 

"I will not be taken, I tell you !" 

"My God! Hold, man!" 

Blake sprang forward a» if to seize Featherstone, but 
he was too late. 

Featherstone reeled on tlie edge of tlie chasm, gave a 
quick downward glance, tried to recover himself, then, 
with a cry that froze the listeners with horror, plunged 
over the precipice of the Pali. 

"Come, Kohala, the Pali has lost its glory and its 
beauty for to-day," said Blake, and, shading his eye:s, 
he tottered back from the chasm down wliich an un- 
fortunate life had vanished. 

"Devil though the man was," said Kohala, witli a 
shudder, "I would have saved him from that if I could." 

"He brought it on liimself. Sooner or later it had to 
come. After all, what matters it whether such lives go 
out on the gallows or over the Pali? Can I help you, 
madam?" 

"No, I thank you," said Marguerite, who now stood 
trembling and clinging to lier husband's arm. 

"Then let us be moving." 

As they went down toward the carriage Marguerite 
slowly recovered from the awful shock, though it was 
long before she was fully restored. It seemed to lier as 
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if she had been and still was in a dream, and it was to 
satisfy herself that such was not the case that she said 
to Blake. 

"Oh, sir, you have been so kind, and I have to thank 
you for so much." 

**If I have been of use it was simply in the line of my 
duty; but I will say, madam, that I so admired your 
pluck and your genuine, no-mistake, fast-color love for 
your husband that I'd have looked on it as a pleasure to 
help you whether it was duty or not." 

"Then I must thank you, too," joined in Kohala. 

"Oh, that all goes for granted. But you must tell me 
your story as soon as we get a good chance. Feather- 
stone was not in this job alone, and in the interest of 
justice we must get at the fellows who helped him. By 
the way, madam, were you alarmed when the carriage 
was stopped last night?" 

"On the contrary, Mr. Blake," said Marguerite, "that 
incident brought me a great sense of comfort." 

* * Indeed I ' * with a pleased laugh. ' ' How was that ? " ' 

"I knew that you had caused it." 

"Good; so I did." 

"But I never dreamed that you were the driver." 

"No? Well, I thought I should surprise you before we 
got through. Hello ! here's my team. And now, Ko- 
hala, if you and your wife will get in it will afford me 
the greatest pleasure of my life to drive you both back 
^ to Honolulu." 

As Blake was holding open the door and Marguerite 
and Kohala were getting in a band of armed horsemen 
came on the scene, and when they learned what had hap- 
pened they waved their hats, stood up in the stirrups and 
t cheered to the echo. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A NEW DANGER. 

Before the carriage started off the officer in command 
of the mounted men said to Blake : 

"You are right about that fellow Pedro." 
"Did he confess?" asked Blake. 



2VZ mOUAUA (ilf hhWAtt, 

(U*t*<)t im w*i lirtVM mi*iii, fill nh[ti iht^rti, 

"Am Um^hi i» no UrriM to wftA^i/' ^nJd iUtUttuA KllU, 
wIkmi UM<,y WMi'^i mmU^A, "for Un« »t**miM5f for Ht%tt Kr/»n- 
(?li4<;o MaiU f.oriM;rrow t%tu\ ihh (inu^t^r i» fiotirly ^rowJMi^ 
^rMrtt/<r, I think it \ti^iU^r Unit wm f«lMrtil«J look tlm n*«w 
dttr>^nr In Um fiw*^ IHk* ni^'n an'l w<*i how it (^ttfi h(i 
iivohhtd or nn^t," 
, "Whjit ^huiK*^** 'h> .y^^n r^iff^r to'/" m»l<<«<l HoU»\n. 

"tw»on/t, <^v»rr «Jmw< th<« filrth of hb ^hiUKhUir, hnw Uv^J 
hilt for oni' (jhj*'r,t, nwi that wftw that h^ nUfmUi om< dii,y 
^<<' h*'r thM w)f*iof th<< Khigof Mawaih lfi« lnf|M<« in that 
<)ir<«rtio)i nr^^ ^tUmUui, nmi you i^honhl know thn iUfim^' 
(|nMn(UY» ^honhl hft.v(i n^imnwii th^ni ont t^iforo you 
^avij way f/o th<i prornj/thi^rt of your h^ftrt* iluntfi^U, ttmrk 
yon, Kofnihi.« f um not fihirnhiK y^n, f think f n\utitUi 
Ufivtr tu'U^d, nnrl^'-r Uim rircMinninuf't^, tihiytti tm yoii 
Jmivm/' rni^l'l tint /'oIorM'l, 

"iJnt whut Ho yon uwtw Uy tim ^^ofi«#«i|nHn'<i»?" fi^k«f<l 
Ko\m\n, 

"VoM whoiilcl know wititont tmy imkh»j<, TIm< nfi.iivfrM 
fKil I*' v»i th/it yon, hy tiiiw fimrrUtift^, Uavti htiimytni iin^tit i 
(UmI I M'll yon frankly tiiat i fMjtr for th** ^?on»*-/|n^nr*«tt/* 

A kno/rk at thu dor>r hron^iit tii^ r^onvitrwi-tion Ut a p»toj», 

'Hm* <l/»or wa« op<tn**d )ty i')i\\f\m, ntui niakn Hit^ri«il, 
lookjo/c UM fr^'wii iM< If Imi Utul not i«'<'n np mu\ hnrd ni 
v/nrU all nl^iit. 

"Whatn^wrt. Hhi.ki^?" af=»k*wl (JolorMil lAtrlni/^. 

"'I'h^ i'hl*«f h/m Jn«t nrrivtui, n mutrt^ of /immd nwn witli 
hh/>/' 

"Wh^irM an^ thi^y now?" 

"HIJll on f»oar<l th<i fiUmtm^r. Hnt I Miiould not iwt s»nr- 
)n jrn*'<l jf K*'ona upp^ar*^*! at any nionntnt," «fti(l l$lak«^ 

Voii oiii^tt takM my ^'/arria^^i anri y^tt with Kohal^i Ui 
tiM' r(»ttaK'% wh^ni yon will Hn/J Uif^ wif^i and my flan^ii' 
U'l'. Talo' thii wiioI*i party round Ui my inaiw** at onr;^i/* 

iJhib' :;*ih/t**d, and, now k«'«»uly allvi^ to tin* MittiiUrttf 

Iv.h »|.i it,\\n<//'u\ him ft';ni th«* room, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ALL FOR LOVE AND A KINGDOM WELL LOST. 

'' Blake had come not a moment too soon with the news 
of the chief's arrival, and Kohala had left the Council 
chamber not a moment too soon for his own safety. 

The two had not been gone four minutes when Phipps 
looked in and said : 

"There's a man here who doesn't belong to the Coimcil, 
and divil a wan of him knows the pass." 

**And his name?" said Colonel Loring. 

Before Phipps could put the question to the man out- 
side a high-keyed voice called out : 

**I am Keona of Hawaii I" 

"Admit the gentleman," said Colonel Loring. 

The door was opened and the chief, dressed like a white 
man, but with a repeating rifle in his hand, strode into 
the room. 

"Glad to see you I When did you arrive?" was Colonel 
Ellis *s salutation, as, with hand extended, he advanced 
to the chief. 

"I have been betrayed I" 

"Betrayed?" echoed tlie colonel. 

"Yes, and you, Colonel Ellis, know it!" 

"I, Colonel Ellis, know nothing of the kind; and let 
me say, right here, that I do not permit myself to be 
% talked to in this way," said the colonel, hotly. 

* "I am Keona of Hawaii." 

"I do not care, sir, if you are the King of Hawaii. I 
have ever been your friend, and I have done nothing to 
k forfeit your regard or to merit this rudeness." 

"Colonel Ellis, you are a man?" 

"I hope so." 

"And you have a daughter?" 

"I have." 

"What would you do to the man who betrayed her; 
to the man who was to have married her and then, like 
a dog, married another, and she a white woman?' 

"The word *betray* is the wrong word to use.' 

"It may be, for your speech is not mine." 
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"Hilt yon rofor to Kohala?" 

•Ttlo/' 

"Bnt. woultl you want hin» to' marry your dnuKhtor if 
lio ilid not lovi» horV" 

*'liOv<» luM*?" rojM'atotl KtM>na, nt>t at all vunlornt^mding 
tho projuM* nioaiiin]i( of tho word. "Ih not my liolla, with 
h(M- youth and lioauty and wMMilth- in> lii^lla, who, Hint»i» 
hor infancy, han l)0(»n hetrothod to Kohula — nioro fit to 
h<» Ids wifo than is thin unknown whito wiMUan?'* 

"Slio may bo. l)ut that <Iooh tiot rntor inti> tlio <|U(«h- 
tion." 

"VVhv nc»t?" 

"Kohahi iH married." 

'So 1 hav(» hoanh and may the ourHe of all tho ko«Ih 
fall on hin» I Hut h<» liviw, and he \h wtill in Hawaii." 

*'][(» livoM," Haid tho colonel, nternly, "and he in Htill 
in Honolulu ; and h<» and hirt wife are guoHtM in my houne. 
You know that I wan eaj?er for Kohala to marry your 
dauf;hter; hut when he (^hone to nnirry another woman, 
and one who, in my opinicm, is tiu^ e<iual of your daugh- 
ter or mini*, then 1 propoHi» to Htand by him. And let me 
Hay rip;ht her<» to your faoi\ Kcnma of Hawaii, that If you 
attempt to harni thin young ninn or hin wife T Hhall for- 
get o\n* friendHhip and your w(»alth and yotir rank ami 
I will H(u^ that y«m are treat(»d like a. eomnum oriminnl." 

"I Hhall do iiH my heart projuptn," nahl Keona, with 
Hoorn : "an»l let nu) Hay to you that, though my raee hnn 
melted away hefon^ yourn, it han h(M»n through your vicH»» 
and not on th(» bath^fh^M. T do not fear the white mnn, 
and Kohala, tlui renegad(». Ih whit(^ down d(M^]) t^> hlf* 
heart!" 

Wh<»n the door had (tloned behind the chief ( 'ohmel 
Ellin turned to the young Holdier and Hai<l : 

"That num Ih den] )e rate, Loring, and muHt be wat^^h<*d." 

"I agree with you." naid Loring. 

"(■an'fc you detail a mnnlwr of men to keep a look(»iit 
on Inm ;' 

"I can, and I nhall do it at (mce. (Ho to th(« houHe, nnd 
if you do not need IMake tell 1dm to report here inimedi- 
ately." and ('olcmel lioring rang the bell for bin orderly. 

Colonel KIUm, feeling anything but like a man who wan 
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going, that day, to give a wedding dinner at his own 
house, hastened home. 

He found Kohala there with his wife, and they were 
as happy as if the last cloud had forever vanished from 
their lives. 

The colonel saw this, and realizing that no good could 
come from telling them of the presence and the threats 
of the chief he refrained. 

After dinner he took Kohala to the smoking-room and 
said: 

"Tell your wife that you must both have your trunks 
ready for the steamer that sails to-morrow for San Fran- 
cisco." 

"But why this haste?" asked Kohala. 

"You must ask no questions, but do as I say." 

"Very well; but if I am to leave so soon I must go 
out and make arrangements with the bank about money. " 

"You must not be seen on the streets ; I will attend to 
the money. I hold a balance of yours — ^more than you 
will need to spend for five years to come — and you can 
have more when you want it. My ad rice to you is to 
go to Europe or to Southern California with your wife. 
Get a home and keep house ; never think of hotel life. 
After a while peace, prosperity and a better feeling 
will come to Hawaii, and then it will be quite safe for 
you to return with your wife. There, my boy, that is 
all I have to say." 

"And from my heart I thank you for what you have 
said and what you have done," said Kohala, and he seized 
his guardian's strong, brown hand and kissed it. 

It was not till the Empress of the Seas had been a day 
out from Honolulu that any one but Colonel Ellis and 
his family, Blake and Colonel Loring knew that Kohala 
and his wife had sailed for America. 

Last March Alice Ellis became Mrs. Loring, and the 
valuable silver service that came on as a wedding pres- 
ent from America was sent by Kohala and his wife. 
The letter that accompanied it was written by Margue- 
rite, and, among other things, it said : 

"We are living in a perfect Eden to the east of Los 
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"you have played a strong band and won the odd trick. 
But it will do you no good. Your husband is a prisoner, 
and only death can release him — and you are here with 
nie alone and helpless. Do ["you understand that, my 
lady?" 

*'I understand; yet I cannot think you so wholly a 
coward," she managed to say, "as to offer harm to a 
helpless woman." 

"Coward! Fudge! I am not trying to establish in 
your eyes a reputation for gallantry." 

He reached out his hand as if to seize her wrist, but 
she drew back with a startled cry. 

Featherstone would have followed up this advance, but 
at that instant his quick ear caught the sound of a mov- 
ing stone among the mass of rocks to the right. 

He stopped and looked eagerly about him. The sun 
was now pouring a flood of gold into the Nuuanu Valley, 
and the silvery mists were rising and dissolving over the 
steeples of distant Honolulu. 

What was that? Up from the valley, clear, resonant 
and startling, there came the thrilling notes of a military 
bugle, sounding the advance. 

Featherstone looked eagerly down in tlie direction of 
the sound and caught the flash of the sun on polished 
arms. The soldiers were approaching, and his heart told 
him they were searching for him. 

Driven to desperation by the thought that the end waj« 
nearing and that all his plans had melted into thin air, 
like the mists, he shot out an oath,i and, springing back,- 
caught the slender figure in his arms, and shouted : 

"If we cannot live, we can at least die, together." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

It is said by those who have been suddenly confronted 
by what seemed death in its most terrible form that there 
is no sense of di*ead. Dread implies time for thought, a 



